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ANOTHER LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


BY FRANCES A. FULLER. 


* * * ‘Tuas is the glorious autumn time. 
Let me take you by the hand, and lead you forth. 
This warm atmosphere seems like a soft, invisible 
web, transmitting the sunlight, and receiving its 
pale gold therefrom. In summer, the sun-rays 
fall in ardent floods of light and heat, meeting no 
resistance ; but now they tremble and glimmer, 
softly through the Earth's invisible veil, which 
has caught the wings of a thousand humming in- 
sects, holding them. struggling, and their faint 
cries make anot unmusical chorus; while the fal- 
ling of some faded and detached leaf, in its wa- 
vering descent, adds to their excitement, and 
makes another sound, not out of harmony with 
their still, small clamor, as it breaks its way thro’ 
the woof of sunbeams, and the unseen thread of 
ska low. 4 

Now is the time when sermons are preach- 
ed by Nature; not the cold, hopeless, heart-chill- 
ing sermons, of the decay of every thing beauti- 
ful; how forbidding is such a religion—but a beau- 
tiful preacher is Nature, not in theory, but by ex- 
ample. The sleep of rest which precedes her 
resurrection to existence again, finds her well pre- 
pared—all her labor done, her crown of honor and 


® &-ory upon her brows, her children dowered with 


plenty, a smile of beautiful repose upon her fea- 
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tures, and the language of love and peace, breath- 
ing from all her countenance. Her work is per- 
fected, and she dies away to sleep, more lovely 
than when she awoke to life. 

This is the season of delights, of grateful 
warmth, of regal hues, of pleasant sounds ; and 
the season, too, of nights unmatched for brilliancy 
by any in the whole year. The soft, mellow, de- 
licious atmosphere of day, strengthens and grows 
clear, intense and vivifying. The planets are 
brighter than ever, the stars more eloudless and 
glowing, the full moon more golden, and the young 
moon more dreamy. 

I look out of my window, and across the way, is 
a row of waving locust trees, their restless branch- 
esmaking changing shadows upon-the gravel walk. 
They seem to me like the shadows in my soul 
sometimes. They start, tremble, waver, and let 
in a gleam of light; close again, and a deeper 
shadow succeeds; and thus continually alterna- 
ting, they make up that delightful gloom of the 
spirit, which is not gloom, but ouly rapturous sad- 
ness, . 

“Fie, fie,” whispers the stately Maud, bendi 
over my shoulder: “ Why, how can you be prosy 
enough to write, on such a day as this? Come, 
we are going to have a ramble; and then you 
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shall finish your task, which will be made ex- } And he bids us, when feeling thus, to 


tremely more agreeable by the delay.” And ho- “ Read from some humble poet, 
ping Maud’s promise may be verified, I leave you Whose songs gushed from his heart, 


As showers fiom the clouds of summer, 


for the present, to returti again soon. 
Or tears from eyelids start. 


* * % <Ah,here Iam again: and wonder- 
ful'y refreshed by my exercise, But first, must } And promises them, that 
tell you how nicely I am fixed for my chit-chat “The night shall be filled with music, 
with you. My little desk, drawn close to the win- oe oc pablo: oa + mpg we 
dow-seat which I occupy, is covered with papers cub io deatly stead oway.” : 
and books, by my favorite authors ; a few flowers 
are by my side—their presence is so enlivening ; 
a little footstool adds to the comfort of my posi- 
tion; and I have arranged the drapery of the 
window around myself and table, so as to screen 
me from observation, and let in the sunlight upon 
my pleasant prison. 

“ You have constructed a most convenient little 
hot-house, if you were only of the floral kind,” 
says Greville, laughingly, as he passes by. 


Longfellow’s own genile scugs have filled many 
a heart with music, and with refreshment. 

Miriam, whom we frequently call the proud— 
though Heaven knows how just and gentle she is 
in her pride--owns “L. E. L.” as her favorite. I 
marked a sneer upon the lips of the lordly Er- 
nestien, as she made this avowal, and I knew too, 
its cause. Men are apt to despise one who con- 
fesses to having vainly loved. And why? Can 
they themselves answer? At least, there is no jus- 
tice in it. Ifa woman of Miss Landon’s nature, all 
passion and poetry, and pure withal, pays the 
tiibute of such a nature toa man of genius, whom 
she inyests in her imagination, with every great- 

“Let me be as the sunlight to you then, May.” ; ness, mental and moral, because he is, in her esti- 
I hear him whisper; but I must not listen, or i } mation, infinitely removed from, and superior to 
shall lose all capability for writing. 


“ And I fancy she feels the genial influence her 
invention has drawn around herself,’ answers 
May, softly : “the sunlight is as necessary to our 
hearts as to the flowers.” 





the common grossness of society—what is there 
Such pleasant reading and conversation parties, in this,to merit scorn? Is such love less holy 
I am sure have seldom existed, as those with which { than the love, however unworthily bestowed, 
we while away these cool, autumnal evenings. which meets an apparent return? Is it the bit- 
We have Coleridge, Byron, Moore, Shelly, Croly, terness of a proud or sensitive spirit that excites 
and James Bayley’s Festus; we have Tennyson, { their malevolence? Fie ! men are at best tyrants 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Rey. Ralph Hoyt’s beau- and cowards, exacting mcre of us, weak creatures, 
tiful sketches; the living, and the dead poets sur- than they are themselves capable of. 
round us with their different and similar influen- We have Miss Bremer’s Romances under course 
ces. How I love the simple, quaint, irregular of reading at present. May I never incur the re- 
Coleridge: there is something in his very imper- ; sponsibility of authorship !--yet, were I gifted 
fections exceedingly charming. The other day I { like Frederika Bremer, to create so much good- 
found myself weeping over the mournful death of ; ness and nobleness, I should thank God for the 
poor Keats. Alas! that young hearts are so ea- } pr ivilege of doing so. 
sily broken; and alas! that the world vents its Miriam is at this moment singing to the accom- 
bitter scorn and injustice upon those most sensi- } paniment of the guitar, one of her own songs; 
tive of the human race—those gifted with the } and I observe Ernestien regarding her with an 
lyre-like hearts. Tennyson, and James Russell } interest in which his habitual scorn is being lost. 
Lowell, are two spirits cherished among us with ; But while others gather about her, he and I re- 
the tenderest affection; the one for his-images of main aloof; yet who shall say we do not listen ? 
enchanting beauty, and the other for his pure and } This is the song: 
lovely heart, of song and goodness. Longfellow ‘ 
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The dove has grown weary, 


is a favorite. He comes to our every-day thoughts Her flight was too high ; 
with the most grateful images: so quiet, so repos- She thought to have entered 
ed. He tells us, too, of our The uppermost sky. 
“Feelings of sadness and longing, Her pinion is sinking 
That are not akin to pain, More Jow, and more low; 
And resemble sorrow, only Alas! feeble bird, 





As the mist resembles rain. There’s no help for thy woe. 

















An eagle swoops onward, 
His eye to the sun— 

No more will he falter, 
*Till Heaven is won. 


On, upward he goeth, 
With light on his wings, ° 
*Till away in the ether, 
His triumpli-cry rings. 


Poor dove!—fold thy pinions 
Close over thy breast ; 

Faint yet in mid-heaven, 
Thou dest at best. 


Thus, thius hath my Spirit 
Competed with thine ; 

But Death hath o’ertaken 
This weak heart of mine. 


Hadst thou lent to my weakness 
A part of thy strength, 

I might by thy side 

Have reached Heaven at length. 

Ernestien turns away, and murmurs some- 
thing upon his lips; but I imagine there is more 
in his mind than mere contempt of Miriam’s little 
song. 

* * * How shall I be able to express my- 
self—how tell it to you, that Stella is dead! My 
bright, my beautiful pet !—the darling of our cir- 
cle, is “lying like a lily, down-beaten by the gale,” 
in her snowy shroud. Oh, that you could see her 
now, s0, fair, so beautiful, even in death! In her 
own chamber, where her living presence seems 
still to linger, she lies, pale, still and cold, upon 
her couch of stainless white, her young brow 
crowned with a wreath of pale buds, her delicate 
fingers entwined upon her marble bosom, and one 
hand yet wearing the signet of affection, the lit- 
tle circlet of plain gold which was the testimonial 
of the united faith of two fond hearts. 


Claude seems a spectre, so deadly white is he, 
so still and mournful. His grief is shut out from 
mortal sight, yet we may not be mistaken ; his 
great heart is breaking. Last night I stole to the 
chamber of the dreamless sleeper, and beside her 
couch, knelt the desolate lover, his face concealed, 
and his form motionless, as though his life had 
gone out with hers. The cold moonlight stream- 
edin at the window, which was left uncurtained, 
and never looked moon upon a scene more sorrow- 
ful. The pantomime of Earth's greatest grief 
was before me; and though I longed to be alone 
once more with the dear form of our sunniest 
spirit, I retired before he was aroused, for though 
I had loved her so well, what was my grief to 
his + 
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Death came suddenly into our band, and bore 
away arare gem—and we can only mourn. Six 
days ago, and our Stella was the gayest of the 
gay. She went out upon an equestrian excursion 
just at sunset, and did not return until late, in or- 
der to have the benefit of the moonlight, upon 
some of the finest views of hill and river scenery 
in our vicinity. All were in high spirits, and par- 
ticularly Stella; and lovely she seemed, with the 
jaunty little riding-cap set over her fair brow, and 
her golden curls mingling with its drooping 
plumes. I remarked an unusually heightened 
color in her cheek that evening, but attributed it 
to the excitement of the occasion, and the effect 
of the cool night air. But the next morning 
found her in the most alarming fever, from which 
all our tenderness, our care and skill, could not 
save her. 

Claude seemed oppressed with forebodings, and 
exerted every energy of his mind upon the dis- 
ease ; but Death had claimed her, and resistance 
was in vain. When her delirium was passed, a 
little time was given her to smile lovingly upon 
us, then her spirit was released from suffering, 
with wings unsoiled by earth’s clay, and re-plum- 
ed for heaven. 

During her conscious moments, she was extreme- 
ly cheerful, for one in so debilitated a state ; but 
when Claude approached her with his eyes fixed 
intently upon her face, as if he would read his 
fate, she understood that expression, and the 
sweet girl stretched out her arms to him, while 
her clear eyes grew dewy with emotion, and whis- 
pered, smiling faintly— 

“Only one moment of life and love for me, 
Claude.” 

He took her in his arms, and supported her 
head upon his heaving breast, while big, bitter 
tears—tears that may not shame manhood— 
coursed rapidly down his ashen cheeks, Stella 
felt them upon her forehead, and closing her eyes, 
and clasping her thin, white fingers, she seemed 
for a moment to struggle with the agony of parti ig. 
Then speaking, and smiling on all, she motioned 
me to her side, and said softly, 

“Comfort Claude, for my sake, my best sister.” 

And once again her eyes closed with the pain 
of separation, Then looking around upon us, a 
look of indescribable sweetness passed over her 
face, her fingers tightened their clasp upon mine, 
then relaxed; and still smiling, her eyes and lips 
were sealed forever. 

Can you think, Etherea, of the soft, pale gold 
of the west, after an autumnal sunset, and fancy 
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you see it open, and a face of dazzling brightness 
look through for an instant, then fade away? So 
seemed that last beaming smile from the depart- 
ing spirit of our Stella—as angel like, as softly 
vanishing, yet leaving its repose upon her features, 
Without a word, Claude consigned the beautiful, 
spiritless form to our care, and went forth alone to 
hold communion with his heart. 

Alas! my pen falters; and I desire to weep, but 
so many thoughts crowd upon my brain, that my 
tears are checked. This is the first shadow from 
the wings of Death, that has c’ossed our sunny 
way ; and truly, it has darkened our spirits heav- 
ily. All are mourners. I observe Ernestien 
strongly affected by this calamity; he I thought 
strangely unsympathizing in others’ personal sor- 
rows, is, I believe, more deeply moved than any 
beside Claude and myself. 
his actions so often contradict themselves. 

To-morrow Stetla will be laid to sleep in the 
“City of the Silent,” beneath a clump of trees, 
My God! my 
God! may the bitterness that arises in my heart, 
be forgiven by thee! 


and beside a low-voiced river. 


But long was my heart 
laid desolate, its altars broken, its shrine without 
animage; and then I surrounded myself with the 
good, and the pure, and the beautiful, and gifted, 
with them to perfect human love, and thereby to 
adore Thee. And lo! thou hast called my _best- 
belovedaway. May I not love anything earthly ? 
—are all my idols vain in thy sight? Forgive 
me, that my heart rebels—that I have not loved 
thee wholly. But Thou, 

“Whose hand or soon, or late, doth find its hour 

To bow the crested head—hast made thee ‘hings 

Most powerful, in a wor!d where all must learn 

That one derp language, by the storm called forth 

From the bruised reeds of earth!” 

And you, Etherea, do not think me impious ; 
but could [ lie beside my beautiful one in the 
grave, how much more blest should I deem my- 
self than to linger here. What though some of 
youshould miss me from among your circle of 
loved fiices, still all, all but me, have some one 
dearest object remaining to you; and I, alas! 
mine is gone. Butno! I will master my rebel- 
lious spirit—I will deem it good to live, while any 
may receive a blessing at my hands. I will de- 
vote myself to Madeline, whose paling cheek, and 
faltering step, warns me that I must lose her too. 
But I will love her more than ever—I will be as 
the sunlight to her fast declining day—and I will 
endeavor, yes, I will seek to become like her—as 
spiritual, as subdued. 
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I hear Claude’s footsteps in the adjoining apart- 
ment, as he paces with uneven step, the floor of 
the silent room. To-morrow will take from him 
forever, all that was tangible loveliness, in her 
he so adored ; the being he loved will exist for 
him, only in remembrance; and then will have 
fallen upon his manhood’s soul, the great blight 
of loneliness. For a time, at least, he will bea 
rudderless vessel, drifting hither and thither, with- 
out aim or purpose. It may not last—it is well 
for himif it does not. But when we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to think of an object. which de- 
termines all our actions—to be guided by one 
certain star; when that object is lost, when that 
star disappears, the feeling of aimlessness forces 


itself upon us, painfully indeed. When we love, 


' every imagination, every thought, clusters around 


ITcannot divine why ° 
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and attaches itself to the beloved object, as the 
centre of all hope and happiness. God knows 
how the sudden deprivation of that magnet of 
our souls scatters our hopes, destroys our imagin- 
ings, and saddens our life. May Claude prove 
strong enough to perfect the purpose of existence, 
even though that upon which he had “cast his 
heart, in wild idolatry,” has forsaken him. 

The sun is setting upon the spot, where, ere 
another going-down, our departed one shall have 
been laid to rest. It will be a sacred and beauti- 
ful place. Willows will bend their pensive branch- 
es above it; flowers will grow there, the loveliest 
that are ; the river will sing there its everlasting 
music; and there, too, will often fall the footsteps 
of friends who have loved and can never forget 
her. 

* * * After the burial service was said, 
and our Stella consigned to her new, silent home, 
I wandered out upon the shore of the lake, seek- 
ing solitude, wherein to give expression to my 
overcharged heart. But Claude was there before 
me. The sun was just set, leaving a lurid glow 
upon the waters, and the breeze, which was quick- 
ening into a gale, dashed the waves with continu- 
ally augmenting force against the rocks. Claude 
was lying stretehed upon the top of a cliff, with 
his face hidden in his hands; and not until I had 
come very near, and laid my hand upon his shoul- 
der, did he become sensible of my prescuce. Then 
he raised himself slowly from his prostrate posi- 


, tion, and sitting down upon a point of rock, drew 
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me beside him. For anhour did we sit there in 
the twilight, side by side, without exchanging a 
word; but what were words to us, in that hour 
of voiceless grief, which both so well understood ? 


The moon at length came sailing up in the east, 




















and casting the black shadows of the cliffs far out 
over the moaning waters beneath us. It was a 
wild but glcrious scene. Brighter grew the moon- 
light, and darker the shadows and the wind-driv- 
en clouds, For a moment all was blackness, then 
a burst of moonlight would flood the waters with 
glory, revealing and silvering the foam of their 
wrath, until the billows sparkled. And still tle 
waves kept up their hoarse continual moan; the 
wind slricking and howling to them al: the time. 
Very few words had been exchanged between us, 
and Claude was sitting with bent head and sha- 
king hinds. 

“Tt seems as if the winds and the waves had 
conspired against me,” he said at length—*to 
tempt me down into their midst. Do they not 
talk to you in audible voices, telling you, that far 
down in the caves of the sea, there are dwellings 
for the unhappy spirits of this world, whom sor- 
r»w has made forever restless upon the earth? I 
can hear them at their revels now, lower down 
than this, away down beneath this foam and 
moonlight, laughing, and shrieking, and contend- 
ing. I feel as though I should love to wrestle 
with them ; to mock, and rave, and hurl them 
about until my despair is quieted. They seem to 
taunt me with my weakness—to dare me to en- 
counterthem. Why is it, that we must first meet 
death, before we reach anything we desire in 
another world? Stella is dead—is gone to heav- 
en; and I cannot be admitted there, without first 
bidding farewell eternally to life. 
scenes inviting me in the watery world below, 
where, mingling with the strife, I msht forget 
my wretchedness ; but even there, I cannot go, 
without having passed the boundary of this world 
forever. And this is forbidden me; we cannot 
diz until God wills itso; and we know not how 
long we are doomed to suffer. Listen! Can you 
not distinguish the separate voices of winds and 
waves ; and hear how they implore, and urge, and 
threaten? I may not listen to them—they mad- 
den me with their entreaties.” 

I attempted to soothe his morbid im2gination 
by referring to some of the beautiful imayes of 
Poets, concerning the sound of the sea in a storm; 
but for him it had only one meaning, and that one 
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urged him to cast himself into the midst of its 
warfare. We arose, and walked slowly along 
the edge of the cliffs a little way, then returned 
home. Claude did not join the parlor-circle this 
night, but went immediately to his own room. 

What a tremulous hush seemed to have fallen 
upon the hearts of all present, even those dearest 
to each other. Many had books, but few were 
reading. Low words were exchanged, and long, 
lingering glances were musingly bestowed, as 
though the heart hovered over its treasure, and 
dreaded lest it should be taken away, 

Oh, how much of the heart was revealed in the 
half-stolen looks that fond, tearful eyes uncon- 
sciously gave ; betraying in some, the affection of 
a gentle and confiding spirit ; and in others, the 
fervor of an idolizing, though unassumed and 
For me, I was too sad in the mem- 
ory of the one who ever nestled closest to my side 
in our evening re-unions, and too much occupied 
with the grief of the one who now mourned in 
the silence and solitude of his chamber, to feel 
even the subdued happiness of sympatizing with 
the love of others. In truth, it was rather a 
mockery than a delight, for the invisible hand of 
death interposed between the loving and the lov- 
ed, and my sad, prophetic eyes foreshadowed the 
destiny of each, There are some moments in our 
lives, when we feel most forcibly how frail a thing 
is human life ; and these are not, when we our 
selves are in danger, but when we see some dear 
and radiant creature of our affections stricken 


suddenly from among us—and the place lately 
occupied by the friend of our heart, staring us in 


the face, vacant, voiceless and solemn. 

The storm without is raging wildly. The sound 
of the sea rises like sullen thunder above the 
whistling and rushing of the wind; and black 
clouds fly careering over the heavens, succeeded 


; by momentary glimpses of moonlight, that flash, 


like a beautiful thought, athwart the face of the 
tempest. "Tis a fitting night for the scenes enact- 
ing in one breast; and if anything there be, to 
save him from himself, it is this: the storm with- 
out will divert him from the storm within, 
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ANGRY WORDS. 


Poison drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison drops are they, 

Weaving for the coming morrow, 

Sad memorials of to-day. 


Angry words—oh, let them never 
From the tongue unb: idled rlip; 

May the heart’s best impulse ever 

Check them, ere they soil the lip. 











Where are ye, childhood’s friends? 
Time beais me swiftly on, 

While mournfu] memory sends 
Theso.emn answer—“ gone !” 


Gone with the far-off hours 
Of life’s sweet morning time, 
The green bush and the flowers, 
That deck’d my native clime. 


Gone, with familiar streams, 
Whose waters, deep and dark, 
Return the sun his beams, 
Or bear the pleasure bark. 


Gone, with the ancient trees 
That shade the placid brook, 
Where oft | sat at ease, 
With that mute triend—a Book. 


Gone with the villege spires, 
The sound of solemn bel's, 

The fields that were my sires, 
Where yet the piigrim dwells. 


Gone with the tall gray rocks, 
Of mountains steep and high, 
Whose suinmit overlooks 
The plain with lordly eye. 


Where are ye, youthful group, 
Of brothers, sisters, friends, 

That gather'd like a troop, 
Where the old willow bends? 


O, send the voice of all, 

Once happy, loud and clear, 
As I your forms recall 

With a regretful tear. 


Hark! whispering voices come 
From every distant land, 

None from the ycuthfu) home 
Of that far-severed band. 


I hear them from afar, 
From mount, and plain, and sea, 


CHILDHOOD’S FRIENDS. 
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Where evening claims her star, 
And morning paints the lea. 


The distant Tropic sun, 

Looks down with burning ray, 
On the fair brow of one 

1 played with, many a day. 


The far-famed Tea-plant springs, 
Where one is doomed to dwe.l— 

One, where the natrve wrings 
Juice from the cocoa-: hell. 


One, where the turban’d Turk 
Inhales the drowsy weed— 

One, where the Spavish dirk 
Makes Jealousy’s victim bleed. 


One, where the fruitful vine, 
Its yearly tribute yields, 

Doth quaff Italian wine, 
And think of native fields. 


One, where the Britain cries, 
“ God save our nob'e Queen!” 
Doth turn his Jonging eyes 
Where crowns are never seen. 


One, on the Texan soil, 
On prairie rich and wide, 
For yellow dust doth toil, 
And kneel at Mammon’s side. 


One , o’er the distant hills 
Of Oregon has gone, 
To dwell ly unknown rills, 
’ And we: p to see his own. 


And some have’gone to war, 
To toil for glory’s wreath, 

To ride on Havoc’scar, , 
And speed the cause of death. 


But shal! I name the Jands 
Where childhood’s { iends reside? 
Go, count Zahara’s sands, 
Or leaves by Autumn dried. 
Jour, Will County. 
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KIND WORDS. : 
The breath of kindness never dies, The day soon fadeth into night, 
And yet we see it not, The crimeon heart -flower grieves, 
It floateth dim in cloudless skies, When lo! that kindly werd is set, 


Not lost, although forgot. 
166 


A jewel midst its leaves. 
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THE GOLD SEEKERS OF THE SACRAMENTO. 


A SOUVENIR OF 1848, 


NUMBER IV. 


Tar Srream.—aAt one o'clock in the morning, 5 
we resumed our journey. At ten we reached our 
place of destination. Here the appearance of the 
country bore no resemblance to that we had left. 
The atmosphere had also so sensibly changed, that 
it made me think we had been ascending the 
mountain during the whole night. The appear- 
ance of the true placer was far from being gay 
and smiling. Mountains, rocky and fissured, eith- 
er naturally, or in consequence of ancient earth- 
quakes, showed on al! sides, precipices and ra- 
vines ; dark and gloomy pines, attached and sus- 
pended along these rocks, made the picture more 
dark, by giving to it the appearance of deep soli- 
tude. A few cabins, built with tHe branches of 
the pine, which still preserved its dentated and 
pointed foliage; cabins known to the Mexicans 
under the name of enramadaa, irregularly scatter- 
ed on all sides, and raised some feet above the 
ground, served for dwellings for the gold seekers. 
The number of the latter, although the rough and 
uneven character of the country, concealed a great 
part of them from sight, appeared to me much 
more considerable than that of those we had met 
the day previous. Finally, two wooden buildings, 
open in front, and filled with merchandise, near 
which, five or six miserable huts, pretending to 
be coffee-houses, were placed, with the intention 





of profiting by the passage of the purchasers, 
alone proved that civilization, that is to say, the 
spirit of commerce and trade, had already pene- 
trated this distant and lost land. The sailors, 
who had accompanied us from San Francisco, af- 
ter having breakfasted with us upon the carefully 
preserved remains of the deer of the day before, 
hastily set up my tent at the foot of a rock, and 
went, immediately after, to gold seeking. 
‘Will you take a walk with me? Quirino ask- 
ed, whilst the Kentuckian, John Bell, with an axe, 
, Was opening some chests, whose contents were 
still unknown to us. 

‘Iam somewhat fatigued—if it is the same to 
you,I wauld prefer to put this walk off a little while’ 
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‘Pooh! have a little more courage; and par- 
don me if I insist; but it is for your own inter- 
est. Ina placer, trust to my experience. Sudden 
and singular deaths are extremely common. As 
for myself, I will not feel satisfied until I have 
repaid you for the confidence you have shown 
me, and the fatigues which have resulted from 
it” 

‘But, Don Rafael, you seem to me to fear dis- 
ease very unnecessarily. Yet you brave, with a 
perfect indifference, the effects of heat, as well as 
those of cold. Your iron frame, accustomed to 
the privations and dangers of the desert, appears 
to me proof against disease.’ 

‘ Against disease, but not against bullets, knives 
or poison, 


‘Indeed! Then many are killed in the pla- . 


cers?” " 
‘And how think you it could be otherwise? 
The mania which the sight of gold produces, the 
impunity almost certain, that the deserts surround- 
ing us affords, the facility with which crime can 
be committed, within a cloth tent, or these enra- 
madas, open to the air on all sides, are motives, 
more than sufficient, to give free scope to avari- 
cious men; let us go. Caramba ———~BShuke off 
your laziness—and come,’ 

‘If you insist uponit,[amready. But tell me, 
Don Rafael, said I to the Gambusino, whilst 
walking with him, ‘how happens it, if so many 
assassinations are committed upon the placers, 
that the journals do not speakof them. The 
Picayune for example, the reading of which, first 
made me acquainted with you, then brought me 
to Californiat The Picayune does not speak, in 
its article on the mines of California, at all of the 
murders which, yousay, are committed here every 
day.’ 

‘Your question is singular, the Gambusino re- 
plied. ‘Are the Placers like cities, filled with 
idlers, policemen, and curious persons? On the 
placer, each one lives for himself, independent of 
all relation, and of all friendship; for every 
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friendship may conceal a plot and bring danger, 
In a placer, the gold seekers lodged, or better to 
say, camped, according to the position of the place 
they are exploring, are found separated from each 
other, upon a thousand different places. Should 
they discover, by chance, a human body, deecom- 
posed, which cannot be recognized, who would 
trouble himself by inquiring the cause of death ? 
The gold seeker is exposed to so many accidents, 
without speaking of fevers, falls and hunger. 
They are satisfied with passing by it, after look- 
ing to see whether they find any gold about it; 
but they never find any gold about dead bodies! 
I have, myself, many times seen, in the placers 
already known and examined, clouds of birds of 
prey pounce downwards whilst circling a ravine 
or precipice. Ah! a crime has been committed, 
thought I, with indifference continuing my jour- 
ney. But the idea never occurred to me, either 
to write to a journal, or to relate to any one that 
some vultures were busy at their repast. 


‘If the questions I asked you, Don Rafael, are 
singular, your replies, in return, are frightful. 
Why did you not inform me, at New Orleans, of 
all the horrors that a placer promised me? I 
would not have started.’ 


‘I did not wish to deprive you of the fortune 
that my friendship granted you, said the Gambu- 
sino, smiling ;* but have no fear, whilst I live— 
and I do not expect to die—your life and riches 
are in no danger, 


‘After all, this placer of the Sacramento, yet 
hardly glanced at by the rapacity of man, is less 
dangerous than if it had been a long while ex- 
plored. We can compare it, toacertain degree, 
to those seas abounding with fishes, and where 
the sharks, satiated by prey constantly near them, 
do not think of attacking the bathers, Let the 
soil of the Sacramento become poor, gold become 
scarcer there, the difficulties of obtaining it in- 
crease, and assassination will take the place of 
labor. Unfortunately will those eager Europeans 
be, that I see crowding here! Their bones, pick- 
ed clean by the beaks of the birds of prey, will 
whiten upon this soil, which they, in their dreams, 
have seen covered with gol’, and which will serve 
them for a burial-place. Truly, they will have 
deserved their lot !’ 


There was so much bitterness, mingled with 
rage, in the words of the Gambusino, that I has- 
tened to change the conversation. 

» ‘You are very kind to promise me every secu- 
rity for my riches,’ said I to him, in a jesting man- 





ner; ‘I would only like to know where these 
are found. 

‘Come,’ replied he—‘you are going to see 
them, 

Quirino quickened his steps, and I followed him 
in silence. For more than an hour, we clambered 
over rocks, and traversed ravines. We must have 
gone at least four or five miles, when he stopped 
near a place where some fifteen Indians were 
washing gold. 

‘You are employing yourselves at a poor la- 
bor, children, said he to them. ‘This place is 
badly selected.’ 

‘My Lord, replied one among them, who prob- 
ably knew him, for he saluted him very respect- 


* fully—‘ You are very kind to care for the lot of 


the poor Indians, but this place is the best of those 
the Americans have abandoned to us. We only 
ask one thing, that is, that they do not disturb us 
here,’ 

‘In a placer; said Quirino, ‘does not the soil 
belong to the first comer ?” 

‘ Alas! sir—it once was so, and should be so 
now, but the Americans, since the traitors have 
given them Califernia, act and speak as masters, 
and regard as servants and beasts of bur- 
den, not as independent men. Look, there is one, 
who is coming towards us, his chiguinito (shovel) 
inhis hand. Iwill bet ten ounces of gold, that 
without saying anything, he will commence ex- 
ploring our trench, as if it were his own.’ 


In truth, an American, some distance from the 
place where we were, appeared and disappeared, 
according to the inequalities of the ground, as he 
was approaching us. 

‘I am curious to know whether this Indian is 
not mistaken,’ said 1 to Quirino: ‘let us remain 
here, 

Whilst waiting for the Yankee, I was about 
going to quench my thirst at a fine spring of clear 
water, which was sparkling at a few steps front 
us, like a bed «f rock crystals. Quirino restrained 
me forcibly by the arm. 

‘Would you advise this gentleman to drink of 
this water? asked he of the Indian, accompany- 
ing his question with an iuexplicable smile. 

‘No! sir!’ replied the Indian somewhat embar- 
rassed ; ‘fresh water, to speak frankly, is a bad 
thing for the health; it often causes ague chills. 
If I was in his place, I would not touch this 
spring. 

‘ You hear the advice this fine fellow gives yout’ 
Quirino asked me, still firmly holding me by the 
arm. « 
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but as I am not in a perspiration, I thipk 
not follow it. 
‘Then oblige me, and*do not drink’ 
‘You are my guide, and I should obey you,’ re- 






well,’ said he. 


Then addressing himself to the Indians, who, 

“during this conversation, apparently so insignifi- 
. had suspended their labors, he said, 

‘Children, the American is coming—let us 

. , Speak together a little, and to the point. How 


lars each, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, sir—twenty dollars.’ 

‘Would you like to work in the employ of ‘this 
gentleman ¢ He will pay you forty dollars a day, 

‘Certainly, sir.’ 

‘The bargain is then made. 
your tools, and follow us, without any more de- 
lay,’ 

‘But, Signor Don Rafael, said I, in a low voice, 
to the Gambusino, wpilst that the Indians were 
obeying his order— you have ‘a me in 
a singular position, in making thi¥*Dargain,’ 

‘How so? 

‘ Because it simply obliges me to pay $600 a 
day.’ 

‘ How is this ? 

‘For fifteen workmen, at forty dollars a day, 
certainly makes $600—if the multiplication is 
not a fancy.’ 

‘Well! what do you care about paying $600 
when $500 still remains for your profit ? 

‘Ah! if it is so, I have nothing more to say” 


Thad hardly finished speaking this last sentence, 
when the American, whom we for a long time 
were observing, arrived ; His brow wet with per- 
spiration, his clothes covered with dust, ayg his 
labored respiration showed that he had just made 
a long and rapid journey. His first glance was 
at the spring of water, of which I have already 
spoken ; his first act was to plunge his chiquinito 
(shovel) into it, and withdrawing it full, to drink 
with eagerness. , 

‘ There is a man less prudent, and more happy, 
than I, said I to Quirino. 

* Quien sabe?’ (who knows) replied he, shaking 
his head. 

The Indians having collected their tools, we 
started on our journey. Quirino took the lead. 
As we were about going, I perceived the Ameri- 
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I to Quirino, somewhat surprised at his per- é 


Well, pick up ? 
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‘Yes, I understand it, and thank him for it; courtesy, at the place lately occupied by the In- 
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dians, whom the Gambusino had in so light a man- 
ner, just hired on my account. Quirino walked 
about an hour, directing his steps constantly to- 
wards the north, without once turning his head 
towards us, or speaking a word. The Indians fol- 
lowed him in a very respectful manner. I “gup- 
posed that the one among them, who seemed to 
have recognized him, had informed the others of 
the celebrated name, and venerated character of 
the Gambusino. 

‘Children, Quirino at length said, turning to- 
wards us, ‘we have arrived at the place. Now 
let us understand each other—good reckonings 
make good friends —your time is raecious, I will 
be brief. I am about to discover to you a place 
still unknown, and easy to explore. One man 
can easily collect there in a day, from 80 to 100 
dollars worth of gold. You are going to work 
for this gentleman, (Quirino pointed towards me.) 
Here are the conditions: each of you will take 
from the result of the day’s work, the sum of 40 
dollars, and faithfully remit to him the surplus. 
And when this sufplus shall exceed 40 dollars, 
which it always will, if you are at all industrious, 
this excess shall again be equally divided between 
you and him. The gentleman throws himself en- 
tirely upon your good faith; yet he has been kind 
enough to authorize me to use as asheath for my 
knife, the breast of any man whom I shall detect 
abusing his confidence. I am called Rafael Qui- 
rino. It is very difficult to deceive me—and I 
always keep my word. Now reply; do my terms, 
or rather those of this gentleman, suit you !—yes 
or no? 

‘ Que viva el Senor Quirino ! exclaimed the Tn- 
dians, waving their hats. ‘Yes, yes, your terms 
suit us!’ 

‘Then follow me,’ said the Gambusino, 

Don Rafael slipped then between two rocks, so 
near to each other, that a very corpulent man 
would have been unable to pass through. 

‘Here !’ said he, five minutes later, in pointing 
with his finger at the bed of a dry mountain 
stream, which was encased by a belt of récks; a 
narrow rivulet, sufficient for washing the gold, 
winded its way through its midst, 

The Indians had harJly examined some hand- 
fuls of sand, when they burst forth, with shouts 
of frantic joy; the first, without doubt, that the 
echoes of the desert, until that day, had repeated. 
The sand at first view was nearly one-tenth part 
gold, ” 

‘I did not believe that this place was sorich,’ 


can,. digBing with as much zeal, as*he lacked in ; said Quirino to me, on examining, with care, a 
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pinch of sand in the hollow of his hand; ‘receive 
for it my most sincere congatulations. Each man 
can gather here, without any difficulty, at least 
200 dollars worth of gold dust per day,’ 

But,Quirino, youoverwhelm me! My gratitude!’ 

‘Bah! Bah ! none of these great words; this 
discovery is not worth the trouble ; in three weske 
the bed of our stream will be exhausted. But it 
is late,come. Ah! I think of it} thigGambusino 
asked me, afterhaving informed, after many tri- 
als, the Indians, of the precise place where’ my 
tent was—‘ you must be thirsty ?” 

‘Certainly, I am 

‘Well, quench your thirst at this brook, before 
starting ‘aga on our journey, 

‘ You no longer fear the fever, then, for me? 

‘Drink, drink without fear. I will be responsible. 

When the Gambusino and I had arrived at the 
place where we had met the Indians, already en: 
gaged in my service, we thought we heard groans. 
A little after, we perceived the American, who 
had cast himself upon the ground, and was writh- 
ing in frightful convulsions. I hastened forward 
to help him ; Quirino restrained me. 

‘It is useless to trouble yourself, said he cold- 
ly ; ‘ this man will be dead in five minutes—there 
he stiffens already—he is dead’ 

It was true. I remained completely stupefied. 

‘ You see, dear friend) continued the Gambusi- 
no, with the same coldness, ‘that people die in a 
strange manner sometimes, in the placers. This 
man, young and vigorous, was quite well this 
moruing—now he is dead !’ 

‘And what can be the cause of so terrible and 
sudden a catastrophe, Don Rafael ?’ 

‘Who knows! probably an imprudence. Ah! 
I recollect ; the American, not so well advised as 
yourself, has he not. been drinking at this neigh- 
boring spring? Yes, it is that—the chill has 
seized him,’ 

‘But, Don Rafael, a glass of - water does 
not kill like a bullet?’ 


ut, oe a ‘It is nevertheless so, But suppose the water 


had been poisoned, for example, by a poisonous 
plant falling into it ? 

* What do you tell me? cried I, with horror, 
you do not believe that the Indigps have poisoned 
the spring ? 

‘Who knows? The Indians are revengeful, 
when any one interferes with their interests, and 
they handle poison very skillfully. For my part, 
I have never drank, in any placer, water, from a 
spring near which human footsteps could be seen. 
After all, every one to his habits and feelings. 
Let us start.’ 
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m this moment, it was evident to me, that 

anibusino, (thanks to his great sagacity,) in 
preventing my drinking the first time that I de- 
sired to do so, had saved my life. I must confess, 
that my gratitude to him, while thinking. that he 
had permitted the poor American to di 
erably, was not what it should have beeh, .. 
have been, that this tragical event had 
lively an impression upon me, or the fatigues of 
the day had been beyond my powers ; howeve 
I saw again with pleasure, the sharp roof of my 
tent, pointing above the horizon. I felt enfeebled, 
and advanced only with extreme difficulty. 

Hardly arrived, I let myself fall, rather more 
sudden than I should, upon a buffalo skin, that 
served me for a carpet and a bed, in my tent. 
The Gambusino looked at me quite attentively 
for some seconds ; then taking his Zarapo, or cov- 
ering of wool off his shoulders, he carefully cov- 
ered me with it. 

‘Dear friend, said he, ‘you have the commence- 
ment of an ague ; donot be alarmed, and endeay- 
or to sleep until my return. 

An hour later, the Gambusino returned, with a 
handful of, , that were unknown to me. 
Kindling the fire, he made an infusion from these 
plants; then sitting upon the ground near me, and 
sustaining my head, made me drink this infusion 
by small quantities, with a care and kindness 
worthy of a sister of charity, I fell, soon after, 
into a profound slumber. It was night when I 
awoke; the obscurity, partly overcome by a kind 
of lamp, placed in the cornerof the tent, enabled 
me to perceive Quirino, sitting two steps from 
me, watching my slumbers. 

‘Well, dear friend, said he softly, ‘good cour- 
age; a fever taken in time, is a warning rather 
than a disease. Swallow the ccntents of this 
spoon, and to-morrow it will be all over. 

hb! what a frightful bitter taste!’ I exclaim- 
ed, after having drank. ‘What have you’given 
me, Rafael ? 

‘Some of the quinine that I made you bring 
from New Orleans. You see that this event has 
justified my precaution? Now sleep without dis- 
turbance: the pick-axe will find its turn’ 

The Gan.bisino, after this advice, lay” down 
outside, across the door of my tent, where he re- 
mained until morning, insensible to the cold freez- 
ing dew. 
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NUMBER V. 

Ar THe Pracer.—Rafael Quirino was right in 
telling me,¢that a fever taken in time, ig rather a 
warning than a disease, for I found myself the 
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next morning, entirely recovered. I repr 
him for his imprudence, in passing the night | 
open air. 

‘If you knew the Gambusino better, you would 
not 5; so, replied he, ‘The Gambusino, wish- 
and see all that is said and done about 
ing his sleep, sleeps with his eyes open. 
of shutting myself up in a tent, which 
hides danger from my eyes, 9nd does not protect 
me,.frightens me even more than the possibility 
ofa meeting with the Yakis or Apaches. But 
come, let us take a walk. I will give you a sur- 
prise,’ 

‘ What surprise ?’ 

‘ Pleasant question. Would you have the fever 
again? Stop, see, cried Quirino, when I stepped 
out of the tent—‘there.is a tavern and a store, 
which have been raised this night in the sand of 
the placer’ 

Two large tents of ticking, substantial, well 
placed, and coquettishly ornamented with the 
American colors, were raiseda few steps from 
us, A large scroll, fixed above the door of 
the larger one, bore, written in large letters, three 
words : one in Spanish, the othegiagp in English. 
The Spanish word was “Fonda"—the English 
words were “ Washington’s arms.” 

‘It is civilization that has taken possession of 
the desert,’ suid Quirino, laughing. Do you di- 
vine who is the conqueror ? 

‘Truly, no” 

‘It is my rival, the fascinating John Bell—let 
us go and pay hinv@visit.’ 

We found the ingenious Kentuckian seated 

tride ot a long plank—his counter, a plank, 
Fited with balances, species of transparent cups, 
made of thin horn, and with magnificent sieves, 
Forty gold seekers were addressing him at the 
same time.’ 

‘ How much for this sieve? how much for this 
balance ?’ cried they, in Spanish and English. 

The Kentuckian, his arms crossed upon his 
breast, in a dignified and cold manner, seemed 
buried in deep meditations, and did not reply. 

On seeing us enter, he made us, instead of a sa- 
lute, a friendly sign with his foot. Quirino bowed 
almost to the ground. 

‘How much for this balance ?’ demanded again 
an impatient gold seeker, roughly shaking the gi- 
ant by the collar of his black coat. 

. ‘Those balances are not for sale.’ 

The purchaser appenred a little disconcerted. 

*And this sieve,’ replied he, ‘how much ? 

‘Thatseive is not for sale, repeated the Ken- 
tuckian. 
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*Pshaw! what an avaricious merchant! I will 
give you two ounces of gold for the sieve. 

‘And I four !—and TI six!—and I ten!—and I 
fifteen, exclaimed immediately many gold see): 
ers, whom the sight of this utensil, so commodious 
and so useful, for simplifying their labors, and 
increasing their gains, had so strangely tempted. 

The face of the Kentuckian became scarlet 
John Bell, qyery one knows, had very strong feel- 
ings, when he was impelled by pecuniary mo, 
tives, 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, at length, ‘I do not sell 
these sieves—I lease them.’ 

‘How much ?’ - 

‘Two dollars an hour—and with a deposite of 
an hundred ounces of gold forasieve, Eachhour 
commenced, and be it only a minute, goes for a 
full hour; I like regularity very much.’ 

Furious cries followed the declaration of the 
Kentuckian. A quarter of an hour after, all his 
sieves were leased. 

‘There is a smart man,’ said Quirino, ‘ who will 
well know how to explore the placer, which he 
has caused me to loge. This dear John Bell, he 
will marry Miss Annette on his return, unless 
some accident prevents him from returning to his 
country again—which would indeed be a great 
pity !—a lad so intelligent! Let us hope there 
will be nothing of the kind occur’ 

On leaving the shop of the Kentuckian, we 
went to one of the two stores, of which I have 
spoken, in order to buy our treakfast. A pound 
of tasajo, some handfuls of wheat flour, and half 
a bottle of brandy that we took, cost us the smal] 
sum of seven dollars! Quirino informed me that 
it was nothing, that these same things at Nabo- 
game would have been sold for at least forty dol- 
lars. 

Our breakfast over, the Gambusino proposed to 
me to go and hunt for deer. I accepted. The 
number of gold séekers that we met during the 
day, exceedéd some 2 or 2,000. I remarked that 
the crevices of the rocks and ravines, were the 
places which most abounded in gold. From the 
words interchanged between the Gambusino’ and 
the rascadores, we learned that magnificent dis. 
coveries were qgptantly being made, The aver- 
age gain of the gold seekers was’ about twenty 
dollars for each. Finally, the replies we obtained 
from them, quick, short, hardly polite, showed ‘to 
what degree their minds were absorbed by their 
avaricious desires, * 

Many of these rascadores, so enfeebled by fe- 
vers, that their trembling limbs could hardly sup- 
port them, did not the less labor with zeal at 





washing gold. One of them showed us a gain of 
gold, since that is the agreed term for it, of the 


size of an orange, He had found it upon casting 


his shovel upon the ground, at the time when he. 


was about taking a siesta, and he appeared only 
moderately satisfied. Some fragments of quartz, 
embedded in this gain, which diminished its 
weight, troubled him; yet it might have been 
worth from 2,500 to 3,000 dollars. Atvarice is, in- 
deed, of all human sentiments, the most difficult 
to gratify, the most insatiable. 

Rafael Quirino, whom I quietly observed, with- 
out his suspecting me, or to speak more correctly, 
without his appearing to suspect me, showed a 
complete indifference at these discoveries. Was 
he resigned to his misfortune? I did not dare 
hope it. My watch, which I consulted, on feeling 
myself fatigued, informed me that it was two 
o'clock. 

‘Give me your gun, said Quirino, ‘and rest 
yourself, by waiting fur me at the foot of this rock, 
if you have any desire to sleep. 
pears to me perfectly safe. I do not see about 
us, either human footsteps or traces of snakes, I 
will bring back to you, in two hours, a young and 
fat deer’ 

‘I will indeed accept your offer; I will take my 
siesta. 

Two hours later, the Gambusino, faithful to his 
promise, had returned; a very fine deer, whose 
four feet he held in his hands, hung over his back. 

‘Will you help me carry this game to your 
tent? asked he, without entering into any detail 
in regatd to his hunt. 

‘With great pleasure. 

*Ah! Ah!’ said the Gambusino, when we had 
arrived— look, it is six o’clock by the sun’ 

‘Well? 

‘ Well, I am expecting some one,’ replied he, 
casting upon the ground the leathern sheath which 
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covered his dagger, leaving the knife naked at the | 


girdle, 

‘What then, Don Rafael? you puzzle me— 
Whom do you expect, 

*That Indiamis the one, whom I yesterday ap- 
pointed chief overseer of the work that you have 
caused to be done.’ 

The Gambusino had hardly finished his answer, 
when my chief overseer arrived; he humbly sa- 
luted us. I observed that he carried in his hand 
a small linen bag. 

‘My lad,’ said Qurino, commencing himself the 
conversation, ‘I have just now lost the sheath of 
my dagger; do you. think it will be necessary to 
replace it? Ah! apropos, you bring to the gen- 
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tleman the result of your day’s work, do you not ? 
Well, give it to me’ 

The Indian, instead of obeying, hastily retraced 
his steps. 


‘There is an honest robber, who has 


er 
morse, and would let my dagger rust, s 
Rafael. 

‘Perhaps he brings secretly the res the 


day with him’ 

‘Oh! be not uneasy! He knows too well, that 
there are no distances to me, to think of flying 
from me. ‘There, see, he is returning’ 

Indeed, the Indian was net tardy in appear- 
ing before us. He carried, as before, his small 
linen bag—but it appeared to me that it had in- 
creased in size. Quirino took it from his hands, 
and threw it up two or three times in the air. 

‘That weighs from 96 to 98 ounces, said he. It 
is then for 16 Indians, 6 ounces and some grains 
per head—tolerable good work—yet, my lad, you 
can do still better’ , 

But, my lord, there is no longer sixteen of us! 
tvoumong ushave died since yesterday evening’ 

‘ By stabbing ? 

‘Yes, my lord’ 

‘I understand it very well; my lad, after the 
work is over, you can amuse yourselves—for no 
one is more indulgent than I am ; but at this time, 
you are engaged in the service of another, and 
have no authority over yourselves, I object to 
the use of the knife—you understand it. Any 
one who may kill another, will be obliged, the 
next morning, to measure his dagger with mine ;— 
repeat that to your companions. Yet, if you 
promise me to be prudent, I will permit you t 
amuse yourself with a ¢humb, 

‘Only a thumb, my lord? said the Indian metis, 
in a sorrowful manner. 

‘Impossible to grant you more, 

‘You shall be obeyed, my lord; I kiss your 
hands,’ 

* Again, my lad, return to-morrow, at the same 
hour, and do not expect again to play a comedy 
with me. I am rarely indulgent twice in succes- 
sion.’ 

The Indian having left, I examined the gold 
that he had just brought me; it was of the finest 
kind. My first visit to California, had sufficiently 
enabled me to know it; so that I was able to 
judge, without fear of a great error, that it was 
from 960-1000 to 980-1000th fine. *It was what 
was called virgin gold—gold of 1000-1000th not 
really existing. 

I had so accepted the part of protection, that 
Quirino had assumed over me, that I did not think, 
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for an instant, either to offer to divide with ; 
or even to thank him. He appeared very ‘well » 
satisfied with my selfishness. 

During the twenty days following, the Indians, 
who were working for me, brought. me evcry 

, from six pounds, to six pounds and some 

of gold. These twenty days over, they | 

dec to me, as Quirino had already predicted, 

that the bed of the stream was exhausted, and 

that they had left it. The result obtained, during 

these twenty days, was for my share, more than 

120 pounds of gold—in our money, equal to over 
$30,000. 

I should do myse!f justice, in saying, that this 
rapid commencement of a fortune, did not at all 
excite me, and did not inspire me with any am- 
bitious idea. I had only one thought, that of re- 
turning to Europe. Although my friend Quirino, 
showed me always, the same affection, yet I did ; 
not find with him those moments of intimacy and 
gaiety, which h® had been accustomed to show 
me, during our voyage from New Orleans to the 
placer of the Sacramento. Cold, morose, silent, 
Quirino remained often many days, without speak- 
ing to mea single word. His absence became 
more and more prolonged and frequent. The 
twentieth day of my arrival, Quirino éntered into 
my tent. His manner was more grave, even than 
ordinary. 


‘Dear friend,’ said he to me, ‘it is necessary 


that I should quit this placer, and 1 wish, before } 
my departure, to complete your fortune. Do you } 


feel yourself sufficiently strong and determined, 
to undertake with me a long jourtiey. 

‘Yes, Don Rafael; but permit me, before dis- 
cussing the chances of this expedition, to speak 
to you in terms of reproach and friendship. I 
instinctively perceive, Don Rafuel, that you are 
meditating the accomplishment of that foolish 
project, 8f which you spoke to me at New Or- 
leans ; that you are about leaving for your famous 
valley of gold: Why, [ask you, stake. with une- 
qual chances, your life against death, to acquire 
riches? If the passion for gold, a passion I can- 
not believe, after having seen your rare disinter- 
estedness towards me; if this love for gold rules 
you, do you not tread, at this moment, upon the 
soil of the Sacramento? In twenty days you 
have made me almost rich, and you have occupied 
yourself, for me, only a single day ; in a myn_h, 
if you seriously wish it, you could possess a mil- 
lion. What more do you wagt? You have not 
seen Europe, let us go there together. With a 
million, you could pass two years there, a life of 
enchantment and luxury.’ 
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Rafael Quirino heard me quietly, without in- 
terrupting me. . 

‘Friend, said he, when I had ceased speaking, 
‘T appreciate the good feelings which inspire you, 
ut I cannot profit by it. Yes, if I wished st, I 
could easily procure, not one, but three or four 
millions on the Sacramento,’ 

‘ And do yot not wish to do so? 

‘No, I do not wish it. The heart of the Gam- 
busino possesses a pride, unknown to the rest of 
mankind, which prevents hj enriching him- 
self while exploring a 
the avarice of the gold 
want or caprice, coll 
mento, soni@ handfuls of 
You would not marry a courtesan, would 
you? Well” #is*the « will never enrich 
myself by exploring a placer degraded by the 
rascadores. One word, to conclude;—the benev- 
olent reproaches that you give me, do me injury, 
and cannot change, in any Way, my resolution. 
Say no more, I pray you. 

‘Well, Don Rafa@® 1 will be silent.’ 

‘Thanks ; at presenté@@ll me. will I find you in 
an hour from now ready to follow me? 

‘Yes, Rafael’ 

‘Very well. Put on your large leather boots, 
fill your flaat with brandy, also fill your powder- 
flask, and carefully clean yourgun. Adieu. Ah? 
I forgot; make a hole in your tent, and there hide 
your gold’ 

Rafael Quirino was exactness persomfied. The 
hour had just expired, when he returned, I had 
strictly followed his advice, and he found me 
ready to follow him. The costume of the Gam- 
busino differed from mine, only in that he ¢arried 
asmall leather valise, and a large blunderbuss, 
or copper gun. upon his shoulders. 

‘Do we start ? I asked. 

He inspected, by a rapid glance, my accoutre- 
ments. 

‘Your pick ? asked he. 

*You did not opeak tome about it. Must I 
take it? 

‘Certainly you must’ 

The Gambusino conversed daring some seconds 
with three Indians, armed with machetis (straight 
swords,) who seemed to be waiting at the door of 
my tent. Then turning towards me, who held 
myself in readiness, he said— 

‘May God protect us! We can now commence 
our journey; 

We took the same direction we had taken twen- 
ty days before, when Don Rafael had found for 
me, my little placer. The sight of a skeleton, 
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carefully picked by the birds of prey, and already 
bleached by the sun, which we met near the 
spring of poisoned water, seriously affected me. 
Either the dead body of the poor American had 


not been perceived by any: person, or, no gold™ 


seeker had wished to draw upon his time, the few 
minutes necessary to cover it with earth, so it had 
remained, deprived of a burial, and exposed to the 
attacks of animals. 

. ‘Man, without ceasing, complains of death, said 
Quirino ; ‘ yet it is v rare, that he falls by the 
natural death, s. It is our passions, 
ill us.) Who knows but 
, 80 lively to-day, will 
beaten by the storm, in 










not be, as this 
the solitudes of th t 1 

The Gambusinalll having@spoken these 
gloomy words, we a calm and determined manner, 
increased his speed, in order, no doubt, to escape 
the remonsirances which he feared from me. 
The remainder of the day furnished us no new 
adventures, Some gold seekers that we perceiv- 
ed in the ravines, were the oftty objects that I met, 
to alleviate my fatiguesgip At six o'clock, Quirino 
halted. 

‘There, our first day’s work is finished,’ said he, 
‘we will start again to-morrow, at sunrise.’ 

We lighted a large fire, and Quirfiip furnished 
us with our dinner, which consisted of about a 
pound of ¢asajo. For more than a month, I had 
not seen a single morsel of bread. We had hard- 
ly finished our modest repast, when we found our- 
selves enveloped in darkness; night, as all know, 
succeeds the day, in those latitudes, without any 
transition—twilight is unknown there. 

‘Let us re-kindle the fire, said Quirino, ‘before 


tacks of jaguars and snakes, although, speaking 
without feeling, one is compelled to confess, that 
these animals haye been greatly calumniate |, and 
do not,,in the least, present the character for fe- 
rocity thatis given to them. There—that is done 
—good night. Now lay on your side, that the 
dew. of the night may not fall upon your eyes, 
and*which might make you blind. Good night. 

I stretched myself upon the ground, after hav- 
ing enveloped myself, as well as I could, inmy 
wovlen blanket. I was not without some uneasi- 
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ney. The second day appeared mere fatiguing 
than the first; the ground more rough and broken, 
retarded our traveling, and rendered it more diffi- 
cult. During this second day's journey, we per- 


ceived but three or four rascadores. At six o'clock 


precisely, Don Rafael stopped, as on the preyior : 
evening. It was time; my limbs refused tos bal 


port the weiglit of my body. I let mys li 
upon the ground, without thinking-of aiding my 
companion in lighting a fire. * 

‘ A little courage, friend,’ said he, on bearing me 
my eternal piece of tasajo, ‘we have already fin- 
ished two-thirds of our task’ 

The next evening, Rafael informed me, that we 
had arrived. An hour later, I should have died 
from fatigue. I slept without eating anything. 
The following day, my first action was to look at the 
objects which surrounded me, and which my wea- 
riness of the evening had prevented my noticing. 
The landseape was far from being gay. Before 
me extended plains, covered withthigh shrubs, and 
some clusters of trees—plains separated from 
each other, by slightly elevated hills; behind me, 
a belt of reddish rocks extended, as far as the eye 
could reach. 

‘You cannot complain of having slept badly, 
dear friend, said the Gambusino to me, whom I 
perceived, very busy, at a dozen steps off, dress- 
ing a deer, ‘for I have taken your gun from 
your side, and drawn at some vares (24 feet) from 
you, upon this game, without your being the least 
disturbed, 

This time, I indemnified myself for my absti- 
nence on the previous evening, in doing gn tt hon- 
or to the repast that the Gambusino had provided. 


: The idea that Ihad arrived, contributed not a lit- 
sleeping ; its light will protect us against the at- ; 
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ness—but fatigue soon put an end to it,and I soon ° 


fell into a profound slumber. 

The next morning, the Gambusino: awoke me, 
as he promised, as the sun was showing itself at 
the horizon. Some brands of our last evening’s 
fire, which still were burning, enabled us to roast 
& new piece of tasajo, before starting on our jour- 





tle in giving me courage. 





NUMBER VI. > 

A Hori tHe Rock.—The solemn mement has 
come,’ said Don Rafael, smiling for the first time 
in twenty days; ‘take your pick and follow me. 
You see this rock, across whose fissures that im- 
perceptible thread of water runs? continued he, 
‘Well, this rock alone separates us from success, 
and it is this we must attack,’ 

I had so entered into the spirit of my passive 
past, and the Gambusino inspired me with so great 
confidence, that I did not even think of asking of 
him an explanation. 

‘I amready, I merelysaid to him, ‘tell me, 
what shall I do? : 

‘Enlarge thesé"fissures with your pick, pntil 
they form an .gpening about one foot square,’ re- 
plied he, - 
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~ geal with which I had executed the orders of the 
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I commenced immediately the we x. The rock 
appeared to me less hard than J at first had»be- 
Iiéved. The numerous pieces of stone that strew- 
ed the ground, showed, at the end of an hour, the 


Gambusino. But I was exhausted. 

‘ Repose yourself here, said Rafael, taking the 

pick from my hands. 

companion, although in appearance more 

te than myself, struck the rock for more 
than three hours, without cessation; the stream 
of ‘water, which increased more and more in quan- ; 
tity, made his labors much more difficult. At ; 
length, after giving a last and furious blow with 
the pick, the water rushed forth with such vio- 
lence, that he was obliged to draw back a little, 
in order not to be overthrown. 

‘Well! it is finished, said he. ‘Now the most 
difficult part is over. We must now wait until 
the whole of this water has escaped. 

The water was running more than five hours, 
and we remained inactive more than half the day. 
Near three o'clock, Quirino raised himself off the 
ground, where he had remained during all this 
time. “ae » 

‘ Now, dear friend, we will clit these rocks ; 
but I must warn you that “ss are infgsted with 
rattlesnakes,’ : 

‘Ah? cried I, turning pale. 

‘You then much f-ar these ugly reptiles, I per- 
ceive? 

‘Very much. Ihave even so great a pliysical 
antipathy for them, that the contact of a serpent, 
even ifidead, would make me sick. 
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‘I ufderstand—a mystery of instinct. To that 
i have nothing to reply, and it only remains -for 
me to act. 

The Gambusino commenced to collect, after a 

ight examination, certain dried plants, which 

ere unkniéwn to me, and were to be found near 
the place where we camped; then, when these 
plants placed together, formed a large"Bundle, he 
hung them, with a cord, upon his back, and com- 


menced imb the wall of rocks, which were 
behind us I lost him almost immediately from 
my sight. 


Five or six minutes had hardly passed, when a 
thick smoke, and a bitter and aromatic odor, com- 
ing both at the same time, from the direction in 
Whith the Gambusino had disappeared, attracted 
fhy attention. Som ish shadows glided has- 


tily upon the rocks, and fell upon the ground, with- 
out producing any other sound than a queer mur- 
mur, like to the noise a bevy of partadges make 
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in flying. I did pot have. power to raise a cry, so 
great Waggmy t, on seeing myself, literally 
speaking, surfSunded by serpents, which were fly- 
ing on all sides. “Many of these reptiles passed 
within half a foot from the place, where fear held 
me fastened immovable 

The voice of the Gambusino recalled me, at 
length, to myself. 

‘You can come’ now, dear friend, cried he, ‘the 
cascabeles (rattlesnakes) have left. 

I did not permitshim to repeat the invitation, 
but hastened to climb the ‘rocks, whose height 
might be from twenty to twenty-five feet. 

‘I thought they were numerous!’ said Quisipo, 
when I had rejoined him. ‘ At least sigh ete 
ly, one mightgyelieve that a kind genius had com- 
mitté@to them the care of this gold, that we are 
about to take its solitude ; whose circu- 
lation in soeiety will give place, without doubt, 
hereafter, to much baseness, perhaps also, to ma- 
ny crimes.’ 

‘ And where is this gold found, Don Rafael ?” 

‘Here, replied the Gambusino, pointing with 
his finger to an excavation in the form of a fun- 
nek; an excavation nearly a hundred feet wide at 
its orifice, and from twenty to twenty-five feet 
deep. ‘A few words will suffice,’ continued he, 
‘todissipate that expresssion of astonishment that 

Ty sée upon your face. The torrent-like rains, that 
dé&cend every year from the mountains, bringing 
with them particles of gold, of which I know the 
source, hive necessarily accumulated in this exca- 
vation, for hundreds of years perhaps, supplies of 
dust and grains of gold. 

‘But, Don Rafael, the bottom of this excavation 
is still covered by at least a foot of water, and we 
have no means , 

‘Bah! we have intelligence—you will see’ 

The Gambusino then descended into the exca- 
vation, and after reaching the bottom, said— 

‘Throw me some stones, and take care that 
you do not hit me.’ 

I hastened to obey. The Gambusino, with the 
materials I furnished him, commenced to construct 
a kind of dyke, in form of a semi-circle, supported 
at its extremities by the wall of rock. This dyke, 
nearly fifteen inches high, was about twenty feet 
in circumference. In two hours time it was fin- 
ished, and Quirino ascended. 

‘It must be nearly five o'clock,’ said he, ‘let us 
dine. Iwill be glad to warm myself by a good 
fire’ 
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BY BENJ. F TAYLOR. as 


She licth just there in the offing of heffyen, 
Awaiting the flag at the window of Even; 
The signul of crimson and gould is unfurled, 
And fliugeth a glory that flusheth the world! 


Few of arfillery smiteth the ear— 

calm you can catch e’en the fall of a tear !— 
That imprint of griet on the cheek that is wet, 

At thoughts of the past, we would never forget. 


A moment iaP bane is burning the sky— 
A mo beauty is Jighting the eye— 


A moment—its glory and beauty depart, 
Transferred to the sky in the west of the heart. 


Behold now, afar in the harbor of Heaven, 

A light like astar from the Fiac-=mir of Even! 
Her siiver-fluked anchor, so steady and true, 

As lightly is swinging and dripping with b ue, 

As swung o'er the sleeper the Bethel-bent beam, 
That tremb.ed to earth in the Patriarch’s dream! 
Her cable of crystal, and spars of the day—" @ “ 
Beneath her dance doubles, and spangle her way 
Her sailsof weft glory, her cordage of light!— 
Ol! Diavely she rides cn the billows of night— 
Those billows that break on the shores of our ear! h— 
The pulse of an in‘ant awaking to birth. 


As glimmers the moon through the rack of the 
storm, 

So hard by her helm, I can fancy a form ; 

The form of an angel, with tremulous wings, 

A look deep and tender—wWision that briugs 

A pang tothe heart, and a tear to the eye, 

For loved ones, aud Jost ones, that never can die' 

Whose beiter and brighter een death can: ot sev- 
er— 

Enshrined in the soul and enshrined the:e forever ! 

Oh! child of my dreams—indweller of Heaven} 

1 see thee conducting the Fia@ St.8 of Even! 

Oh! Flag-Star of Even! -1 wou!d it were mine, 

To leave this dull port, and become one of thine! 


Not abreath waves a streamer, or rattles a shroud ; 
i. On she comes like the morn, and still as a cloud! 
On she comes through the c.ear azure sea of the 
ether, 
From God’s throne coetern, to earth’s cradle beneath 
her! . 


Her bows to the breakers she steadily turns, *” 
How brightly the light of her binnacle burns! 
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No crashing of wave, no thunder of snow > 4 
Culm as a maiden’s cheek pressed to her pfliow! “A 2 


As forms of bright clouds in the waters beneath, 

As dim o’er the mirror just touched by a breath, 

So silently on through the motionless heaven, 

To the gates of the west sweeps the Fiac-Sarr of 
Even. 


o~ 


O’er the heaven bathed hills on the verge of the 
world— 

O’er the tremulous woods, her sails but half furled, 

She sides on the billuws that break from the shore, 

She comes! ah! she wavers, and nears us no more! 


Hark! «oft to mine ear from the Flag Star of Even, 
The sweet and unwrit en Jonic of Heaven! 
Like the foot- fail of thought in the halis of the 


sou , 
Like the ait. of twilight around mie it stole— 
Like thimusic of wings it filled all the air, 
And I knew im i a spirit Was there! 
The words that were said, I can never impart, 
They smote not the ear, bu: they féli on the heart. 
* 

As glitters the dew in the heart of the flower, 

Aeep m my heart lies the thought of that hour. 

/hen the breath of life’s fever shal! wither the will, 

That thought in my heart, shall be lingering still ! 


When the fingers of Care weave thorns in my pil- 
low, 

Like li ies, there still on the breast of the billow, 

*Twill heave with my bosom, safely moored in itg 


deep, 
Where the wa‘ers of feeling e’er sparkle and acpi 
weenie’ shadows grow long, it will linger there 
t, 
Like stars in mid-heaven that never can set— 


Qh! Vision ce estial! wherever thou 
Magnetic to thee, turns the thought heart. 


Ihave watched thee slow-threading the glittering 
flood 
That pours round the throne—the 2aean of tjod ! 


" I have traced thee again, my beautiful One, 


*Mid the spenders of day o'er the disc of the sunt 


; s 
When the bi'lows of nigra break bright on the air, 


~ On the breast of-the brighte-t, my angel is there! 


When the wings of my spirit are pluming tor Heav- 


en, 
TV’ waader with raze, gallant Fiac-Stas of Even! 
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BY R. L. WILSON. 





% Stowry do the wanderer’s eyes unclose—his 


stiffened joints relax, as of a cloudy morn he re- 
luctantly rises from the damp bed of his wed led 
choice—the honey-moon of his bright anticipations 
passed, and he left with naught but the dreamy 
vision of a golden thread to tie up the bundle of 
his daily care. The spirit only, not the bride, now 
says, “come!” The memory of his aged parents 
—the fondness of a sister’s Jove—perhaps the 
pleading tear of a heart-aching wife, and the prat 
tle of his first-born babe, bid him pause. The 
rugged break of the mountain—the deep-gullied 
stream—the intricate “pass,” and the wire-coated 
valley, are before him—misery behind !—and the 
pleading whisper of return that i#*breathed into 
his soul, searce louder than the beating of a’ cher- 
ub’s pulse, is hushed by the heart-throb of a stub- 
born will’s unyielding resdlution, and ‘onward! 
forgetting all but gold, his weary way he is 
prepared to wind. What cares he now, but for 
himself alone; and the might of his own right 
arm! The heraldry of untutored nature paints 
itself, in the device of a scowl, upon a brawny 
brow, and in the glassy mirror of a wild eye its 
motto reads, “it’s me—beware !” 

Withdrawn from civilization—freed from the 
restraints society imposes—self exiled from the 
hallowed endearments of home, and human na- 
ture is in the rough again—the man himeelf is 
wild. Woe then,to each and every one who offends 
against the stealthy reason of the civilizedweavage 
—for sure as his mind treasures up a wrong, so 
sure does his hate become the household of ven- 
geance. Self-dependent, he becomes perfectly 
independent, and his sensibilities once fairly blunt- 
ed, constant excitement feeds his hungry passion, 
until it courts the quarrel it would not hesitate an 
instant to end in bloody conflict ; and strange as it 
may appear, the amour of a Rover's life—even 
though, as it often is, hemmed about with beset- 
ting danger—shelterless from the storm-freak— 
houseless from every inclemeney—feasting now, ; 
and starving then—lures its devotees so fast in 
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its embrace, that the blandishments of better 
days—the recollection of youthful happiness, or 
the holy teachings of undefiled religion, fi 

win them from its fondness, back again toe a- 
ted love, Hence, we find the thousands of plun- 
dering Arab trappers, scattered over the moune 
tain regions of the west—nestlingtimevery hiding 
place, trapping in every stream, killi red- 
skin tltey meet, if needs be, to steal his peltries— 
or perchance, in wanton sport, as boys shoot doves 


and robins, to try their skill in the use of firearms, 


When sickness comes upon them, or their limbs 
and bodies get mangled by accident or in the fray 
why, then they “grin and bear it,” until they re 


, cover—or else they die—and there’s the end ofit 


a few bleached bones, scattered about—perhaps 
agrinning skull, tenanted bya rattlesnake or a 
red lizard—and a rusty rifle barrel with the re- 
mains of a bowie-knife, near by, their only mona- 
ment. 

To reach this end at last, in youth, they leave 
their homes and friends, buoyant in anticipation 
of sporting novelty, combined with the hope of 
gain, to toil and suffer, until suffering and toil be- 
come to them the pastime of their lives. . 

It may be said, there is no danger of the gold 
seekers thus isolating themselves from the world, 
and it is to be hoped there might not be—but like 
faithful pilgrims, after having loaded themselves 
at the shrine of Mammon, by shouldering the al- 
tar, they would “right about face,” and return 
with their ‘ pocket full of rocks, to pay the debts 
many of them leave behind, and otherwise to 
cheer the less fortunate than themselves, Still, 
the tempter is inthe path, and who knows the 
stren::b of virtue’s citadel by the outside of its 
buttlements# | 

As a company advances in its approach to the 
mountains, the country through which it passes, 
changes rapidly in character, and difficulties, dan- 
gers and vexatious delays multiply in proportion, 
Game, of all kinds, becomes scarce—the herbage 
is less sufficient to strengthen = of theix 
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patient and obedient unimals—water is not 
as frequent, and more difficult of access—the 
little luxuries so»providently provided in the 
start, begin to be dealt out in short allowance, 
wi h a more sparing hand—mules and oxen begin 
to get lame before their hoofs get accustomed to 
the transit from sod, to sand and rock—wagons 
become ricketty, and break-downs an every-day 
occurrence. Ina word, sport has given way to 
the necessity of labor—novel'y to stern reality— 
robust health, in many instances, to well-worn 
visor—the elastic spirit to sullen despondency— 
the joyous laugh to the wrinkled scowl, and the 
light word that was wont to cheer the sinking 
heart, to the muttered curse that for every trifle 
dooms by word the soul to no very pleasant 
abode. Still, day by day, the train reels slowly 
along throughythe sandy valley, round the base of 
brcken hillocks, or rises and pitches, ever and 
azain, as it comes to a rugged gulley, grown up 
f.li with tangled matting of vine and wild worm- 
wood. Then diving head foremost into the dark 
gorge, it fairly winds itself out of sight from the 
plains, in the beetling darkness that frowns over- 
head. 

Following still onward, jutting points of huge, 
misshapen blocks of granite present themselves 
on ci.her side, apparently split from a solid mass 
by volcanic heat, the seams of various widths and 
depths, choked with matted vines, or forming the 
yoot-hold for a stinted growth of evergreen bush- 
es, pine and cedar, whose overhanging branches 
form a fringe about each fragment, which checks 
the steep, uneven slope, into ten thousand fantas- 
tically-shaped pieces of patch-work—whilst here 
and there, a giant trunk, that has outgrown its 
eu tenance by living too fast, leans out its knotted 
furm over the trail-way, its dry branches bringing 
to one’s mind the strange idea of a tree fairly 
Jrigh.ened to death, so thick, and straight, and 
wild-apj eariig, do they stick out, whitened by 
the weather vf ages gone by. Immediately in 
iy nt of .hs advance, the dry-bed of what in the 
wet season was a tumbling cataract, perhaps ap- 
pears—and as bad luck will sometimes have it, 
the torrent had previously been mining on its own 
Look, f.r iit had undermined the road from an 
apron-like pitch, so that the crumble left but a 
shelf of scarce sufficient width to range a row of 
milk-pans upon. Whathow? Why, a reconnoi- 
tre must be made for an easy jumping-off place, 
cr failing in that, apother passage sought, into 
which the wagons must be wheeled, in doing 
this, itis a matter more than probable;’a por- 
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tion of them will be upset, and possibly, tumbled 
a hundred feet or so down below among the rocks, 
dragging the teams headlong after them. Then 
for all sorts of confusion, and a variety of oaths 
sufficient to fill an ordinary sized dictionary— 
when mixing in the muss, with no other warning, 
save the flash and the crack of a dozen or twenty 
rifles, from an ambush thicket near by—Black feet, 
or the lurking warriors of some other tribe of 
red-skins, with their shrill war-whoop, are upon 
them. 

It is now found impossible to travel farther 
with wagons, and an ox or two is killed for meat 
to carry along, whilst packs are prepared for the 
mules, of such plunder as is most needed to sup- 
ply the wants of the adventurers, who now, re- 
lieved of their cumbrous wagons, and it may be, 
two or three of their comrades, whose scalps 
are dangling at the belts of as many braves, 
move more weildy along, taking the narrower 
path, still up the steep, days and nights without 
sleep. 

Panting from the ragged defile, the tattered 
remnant of this hopeful band emerge, and lo! be- 
hold it upon Creation’s crest! Then shoot the 
plain-strained gaze across the rugged landscape 
before, behind, around to the blue dusted haze of 
the horizon, and what do yousee? The grandeur 
of Nature’s painting in its wild original. Far 
down the cliff beneath, the thunder-spirit sleeps, 
muttering im its murky hammock, which swings 
suspended by beetling crags on either +ile, above 
the green vale—whilst its bright couriers flash, 
hissing through the gray vapor that hangs the 
drapery of its mountain couch—and echo too, 
with its woman tongue is there in bandying clat- 
ter, seemingly intent with womanish will, on hav- 
ing the last worJ—and will be heard, though the 
rain below spatters, and the heavens above bid 
silence reign. Awful sublimity! The yawn‘ng 
chasm, capped by the chill of ages with the daz- 
zling spow-flake—the mouruful valley, wet with 
dripping tears—furrow beyond furrow in the pri- 
meval field extends—here, waslied by the dashing 
torrent, as it hurries madly onward—there, gilded 
by the nestling lake in quiet repose—here, almost 
in the abode of the Manitou—there, well nigh an 
infernal distance from it. A mighty chain is this, 
that binds the ball of earth from bursting with 
its treasure. Ah! frail humanity, why would ye 
break it, to see the scattering it will make? Alas! 
mortality—upon how many rocks like these, is 
bright hope often wrecked ¢ 

But see the silver appearing river unreeling it- 
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self like a gay-colored ribbon, from the mystic 
labyrinth, as it figures in the rude set to that mim- 
ic ocean, the great Salt Lake, and dances its reel 
onward to the music babble of its own tune, 
“sparkling and bright.” 

“Theres beaver in that thar brook—but the 
critters have dammed the stream—there’s no gold 
thar though, certain |—so “ push along, keep mov- 
ing”—cheer up, boys! for we are now coming to 
the “Great Basin,” and will soon have a wash, 
hosses—never fear. 

What might have heretofore passed by the 
name of a roa’, now degenerates into a branching 
war-path of the stealthy red-skin, and if the par- 
ty is fortunate enough to take the right fork, they 
won't get lost—that is, if they have a good and 
experienced guide with them. The sick and 
wounded may now whistle for that care hunanity 
should ever command, and which it so seldom re- 
ceives, even from the refined of society—save, 
now and then, when some angel woman proves 
the good Samaritan, and pities, to be forever 
blessed ; for who so devoted as to watch the wea- 
ry time away beside a suffering, helpless friend, 
and with tender hand. and sympathizing heart, act 
nobly nature’s part, that does not deserve to be 
remembered? The tie that binds such spirits to 
the kindred of earth, is not the tinsel cord that 
one can purchase for a bauble at his pleasure. 
Tis invisible—and priceless as are the other jewels 
of the heavenly crown, 

Those whose health and strength have been 
spared thus far, however, have necessities, that 
call them farther—and farther they are bound to 
go. They have no time to spare, to alleviate suf- 
fering, or even decently bury their companions 
when they die—for the season is getting rath- 
er late—their stores are getting pretty well 
reduced—and they must get to the Sacramen- 


‘ to before the rainy season commences—so, ye 


poor, sick devils, good bye—and away they gr, 
still westward, “Ho! ror Catirornta!”—men 
and mules, and packs, on the Pacificslope. Pres- 
ently they come to a barricade of drift-wood, that 
has been thrown across the path by the flood, and 
with difficulty find their way through it. Thena 
little valley opens itself before them, to cheer 
them onward—then a patch of wormwood—then 
a pine thicket—a stream is to be forded—~ flint- 
hill must be clambered—twenty"miles a day, has 
dwindled down to ten. This getting to where 
the gold is, is mighty slow work, “any how.” 
Provisions—especially in a country where there 
is no game, when they are in the possession of a 
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party of fatigued and half starved adventurers, 
will not last forever; and a mule, though the 
writer of this has never known of one of these in- 
teresting animals to die a natural death, will, after 
a while, when there is nothing for him to eat, be- 
come jaded—when the reason of the man will, on 
a pinch, teach him to triumph over the instinct of 
the brute, who might run away just as well as not, 
to kill his animal for a fresh supply. . This is often 
the case in trapper life, but it is a mighty hard 
one—and it is to be hoped none of our friends, 
who are now on their way in search of their for- 
tunes in that region, may be forced to such ex- 
tremity—still it is to be feared they may. 

The immense number that are going on the 
same route, will necessarily require a great deal 
of herbage for their stock of cattle and mules— 
more, it is supposed, than the sterile country pro- 
duces, over which the barren intricacy of the way 
leads them. Most of those that have started, are 
wholly unexperienced in the wild ways of living 
the wilderness teaches—having. perhaps, never 
before even slept upon a harder bed than live 
geese feathers make—or ate, except from the 
dishes that smoked from a French cook’s savory 
kitchen; and being wholly unused to the ready 
wield, and steady aim of the rifle—that never- 
failing companion of those who rove the plain and 
climb the mountain, fancy-free, for fun,will cut but 
a sorry figure for many a meal they will see 
skimming the prairie, instead of simmering before 
their camp fires. Some, it is true, but their num- 
bers will be few, may work in well, though a large 
majority will doubtless find their nerves failing, 
to come to the rescue of their resolution, when 
needed. Some of the companies will, moreover, 
without doubt, be commanded by a captain, wise 
in his own conceit—above the employment of a 
guide who knows the way—one of your real in- 
dependent sort of chaps, such as you will often 
fall in with out that way, who appear for a'l the 
world, by word and act, asif they had been born 
on the fourth of July, and they will suffer some—_ 
« well they will.” Not but what they can, if so 
disposed, follow the trail, but they will be con- 
stantly dodging off, for a smoother path, or better 
pasturage, or more frequent water, or plentier 
game, until, by bothering along among the broken 
ground, they finally find themselves bewildered 
in some of the mountain mazes, with white-head- 
ed old winter upon them, wrapped in one of Fre- 
mont’s forty foot thick blankets of snow, and nice- 
ly spread over the crowd for it to dig itself out 
from under, by way of practice, in the peculiar line 
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of their business, if they would escape. Incessant 
toil, and steady determination, however, accom- 
plishes much—in fact, overcomes every obstacle 
that has yet presented itself to the wilful traveler, 
except, perhaps, the glittering icebergs of the fri - 
zen ocean; and after weeks and months of per- 
severance, amid difficulties and dangers that would 
appal any but the stoutest hearts, a few, a very 
few, comparatively, reach the sight of the prom- 
ised land of earth, and rock, and gold, in health. 
Istoil then at an end? It has not yet begun. 


ee OO en 


Does ever watchful care grow drowsy in security ? 
Its subject never wakes—for the pale-faced sav- 
age is the deadliest fue. 

Now, then, choose the best selection that can be 
found unoccupied, and commence rummaging for 
the bright metal, so much coveted, that life itself, 
even, scarce weighs down the balance against, 
and if successful, as friends pray they may be, 
the wise among the fortunate, will just shoulder 
their treasure as soon as possible, and ho! for 
home again, and happiness, 


2 


SONG FROM HOURS OF SADNESS. 





BY LILA. 


I must have utterance, or my soul will burst, 

Must break the chain binding the wing that soars, 
Must find those waters (for I am athirst) 

Whose wavelets break not upon earthly shores; 
Must learn to bear whatever life may bring, 
Y’en if the cup be filled wiih suffering. 


Shadows have Jain so very heavily 

Athwart my pathway, that ’tis marked by tears, 
And o’er my dreams, Oh! very mournfully 

Hung dark-edged clouds, and e’en my star appears 
Shrouded by haze, as it had taken back _ 
The blessed light that chee:ed my onward track. 


I think of those who long by suffering tried, 
Became heroic, winning mighty strength, 

How sternest sorrows became deified, 
Uttering forih exultant strains at length, 

How glorified their lite became, to be 

To other suffering souls a legacy. 





I think of pale meek eyes, whose hues were dimmed, 
Looking so fearfully at tear-gemmed grief, 
And then I think how many an angel hymned 
A victor-psalm, when such souls found relief, 
Because their cross became a starry way, 
Their crown of thorns, jewels of heavenly ray. 


They soothe me not, thot’s strong and grand like these, 
Sti.] the same shadows fold their wings and brood ; 
O, for some hymn, low-voiced as ripp ing seas, 
To break in chantings on my solitude— 
Or some calm voice, whose melody might be 
Like that which stiiled the waves of Galilee. 


Then wou d the shadows from my dreams depart, 
The mist from off my star, and e’en the night 
Gathered o’er outward skies, and roun! my heart, 

Grow clear and radiaut to my tear-veiled sight, 
And quiet come, as if a prayer low-breathed, 
And full of blessings, had my spirit wreathed. 

Cuicago, July, 1349. 


——— eS 3-—_. 


PRAYER FOR SLEEP. 


Sir Thomas Brown, one of the old poets, whose thoughts were baptized in the fabled fountain of Youth, com- 
pored a “ Good Night” tothe wor'd. Whowould not that he should say “ good-night till morning,’ when 


breathed in lines 0 exquisite as these? 


“ Sleep is a 
By sleeping 


th; O make me try, 
at it is to die; 


And as I gently Jay my head 

On my grave as now my bed; 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last, with thee; 


— 


And this assured, behold I lie 
Securely—or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 

I now do wake to sleep again. 

O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake forever.” 
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AHALF HOUR WITH ‘‘OURS’’ ABOUT ‘‘OURS.”’ 


Curious things—if they are things—are time 
and space, to be sure. The one diminishes ob- 
jects; the other magnifies them. Oleopatra’s 
needle, at the distance of fifteen miles, is much 
too small for cambric. or any fingers but a fairy’s, 
while the witch herself seems more irresistible, 
and poor Antony less a fool, than fifteen centuries 
ago they were; and that queenly train of her’s— 
does it not require two more Egyptians to bear 
it, than when she held captive the captor? Fame 
is a Mrs. Rip Van Winkle, that seldom wakes, 
until all who knew the man she prates about, are 
dead, because—alas | for the sequitur—his foibles 
are dead with him. 

Suppose we knew that Homer was a stammer- 
ing, snuff-taking, tea-drinking, gossiping old fel- 
low, or that Horace wore great green goggles, 
and talked through his nose, how would the twain 
degenerate into the mortal men they were? How 
would the enchantment of dist»nce sweep up 
from their ideal forms, like the purple light of 
morning from the mountains, and show them, 
nothing but earth after all ? 

How intensely vulgar every new thing is, from 
green paint to green poets! “Like those flasks” 
of old wine—not prohibited in Rhetoric /—dusty 
and cob-webbed, that rid of the dingy tokens of 
time, reflect so rich alight, so literature of an 
ancient vintage—14—-,15—,16—,and even 17—,is 
more palatable than that expressed from the clus- 
ters that ripened in the last year’ssummer. Time 
that silvers the hair, and frosts the heart, turns 
the baser coin of thought into gold. 

It was a good idea of that enlightened old tal- 
low-chandler, and almanac-maker of Penn’s woods: 
if flies can be preserved in amber, and after a 
long hiatus—a sort of “aside” in their flyhood— 
can be resuscitated, to quiver again in the sun- 
beam, why not men? So we think—why not? 
How now, if we had a corps of contributors nice- 
ly packed away in amber, and consigned to us 
from the respectable firm of “Long Ago, Long 
Ago,” and they could be restored to this world of 
victuals and vitality, wouldn't they make a sensa- 

ation, here away, and there-away, and everywhere? 
Each one with the implements of his time, safely 
under his arm—papyrus for one, waxen tablets 
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for another ; here a stylus, and there an eagle’s 
quill. Then the announcements we could make— 
just think of {hem! “This month, Mr. Anacreon 
favors us with an exquisite lyric. An admirable 
musical composition by Miss Miriam, the Red Sea 
artiste. The Hon. P. Virgil contributes a pastoral. 
Miss Sappho’s song next month.” Shouldn’t we 
distance all competitors—throw everybody into 
the shade? Shades of the mighty past! that we 
would, 

But a “ miserere” for us, “ ours” with an excep- 
tion or two, are young writers—the ladies are, of 
course—they have never survived the verdict of 
a jury with some Jeffries for a judge; never been 
hoisted away into the seventh heaven of notoriety 
by the block (heads?) work of literary mechan- 
ics ; never sent forth their thoughts on hot-press- 
ed and gilt-edged, in. Turkey binding; never 
played radii in the literary wheel of a carved 
centre-table; never paid a penny for a “ puff” to 
waft them into notice, or a smile to gildthem into 
all gold. What are they then? Nothing—of 
course, nothing, but then, 


“Though they are nothing to all the world, 
They are all the world to us.” 


Apropog of world: how like a wee bit of a 
bird’s nest, is the young heart, when all the world 
we love and know, pressed by the blue hoverings 
of Heaven, nestled like wood-doves in one little 
breast. And how like a last year’s nest, deserted, 
songless and leafless, is that heart again, when 
the blasts of later time shiver through the Branch- 
es that fling up their naked arms supplicatingly 
to heaven. Alas! for us, all the heart’s best. bless- 
ings are wincep, and just as we have learned to 
love, full-fledged, away they fly ; 

“The lights are fled, 

The garja; ds dead, 

And all depa: ted,” 
save memory and ourselves. Oh! many there 
are,every where and always, in whose hearts, 
cenotaphs to the far-away and the Jost, the sen 
ments of the poem “Childhood’s Friends,” will 
find an echo. 

One of “ours,” without so much as an idle “by 
your leave,” we introduce a new contributor— 
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another of our western song-birds, that just “let 
loose in eastern skies,” has winged her way back 
to the old homestead; Lita, Ours—Ours, Lita.” 
There—minding the commas—is the thing done 
ala mode? She writes that her Muse is sadly 
4 wilful, a capricious thing, in truth—do pardon us 
—very much like some women—and will not let 
her sing victor-psalms and hymns to joy. And 
then she says, that horse with wings, has an ugly 
trick of seizing the bits in his teeth, and—running 
away with her. We'll not blame him for that, 
though, if only he brings his fair burden back 
again, with a sweet song upon her lips, as now. 
Another delicately-tinted “Leaf from Life’s 
Book” graces this number, adorned with the tra- 
cery of true poetry. With the fair author, it is 
yet early morning, but then, 
“We live in deeds,no' years—in thoughts, not breaths— 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count tin e by heart-throbs. He most lives, 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best.” 
Fair be the pages of life’s book to her. and if 
indeed the filling up be her's, surely it will be well 
done. Dews are from heaven—tears from the 
human heart. The sunlight of the soul forever 
keep thove tears from blotting a single page | 
By the way: the “ Messenger Bird,” a musical 
little monthly, conducted by the Alumnae—mind 
the termination—of the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, that comes to us plumed and tuned like one 
of earth’s better angels, says of “The Child of 
Dreams”—* it is written with great depth of feel- 
ing, and purity of sentiment. We would venture 
almost anything that it was written by one of our 
own sex.” Well, my fair—gambler, ’tis a sure 
thing ; you will win the wager. Had you /ooked 
,) up, in the upper firmament of that same number, 
é you would have seem a “ Midnight Banner” from 
FF. AF .’s own loom, of her own embrvideringyand 
autiful as a morning dreath. 
“ The “Gold Seekers of the Sacramento,” ap- 
pearing originally in Spanish, and translated from 
the French, especially for “ours,” will be conelu- 
ded in the next number. The translator, Dr. J. 
H. Bird, of this city, whose name, by the by, has 
spread its wings recently in free flight, all over the 
worlc, in conneétion with a brace of tasteful ele- 
ments, not laid down in Alison however, has exe- 
this task in a manner no less creditable to 
f; than acceptable to his readers. 
“Hark! That cry from the mountains, “Ho! for 
“California! If “distance lends enchantment to 
the view,” it has by no means forgotten the sketch, 
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for the dark, slow thread of a western train has $ May you never want for a shadow. 
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rarely been woven through a fabric of richer 


thought, brighter coloring, or truer poetry. 

We acknowledge our in lebtedness to “Lira,” 
for the poetical morceau, “ written by a friend of 
hers.” Is she indeed nameless? We'll stand 
sponsor at her christening then, and what shall 
we call her? Let us think ; we ktiew one 4s near 
like her as two peas, but alas! she bas hung her 
harp on the willows; she writes no more. We 
named her——-Biancue, So then, Blanche it shall be- 

If “ Lita” is blessed with another such friend, 
we trust she will not be selfish; and we--why, 
we will seek a more euphonious name for the 
new foundling, and be grateful as in duty bound 

LIFE AND THE STREAM. 
BY BLANCHE, (¢) 
Thou flashing, dasiing, baby brook, 
With wavy waters g ancing, 
As torth I gaze with longing look, 
My soul like thee is dancing! 
Onward bounding, 
Ever sounding, 
As thy ripplets rush along— 
Wou d that never 
Thou shou ds‘t ever 
Cease thy soulful, liquid song. 


But the morning of the morrow, 
And thy bed shal! be thy shroud, 
For tie sun igl t is thy sorrow, 
And thy ‘ountain is the cloud; 
Thus a sadness 
Follows gladness, 
And our lift doth +trangely seem, 
In its rushing, 
And its hushing, 
Like thine own, thou c!o1d-born stream, 

Several have kindly asked after the fortunes of 
“Jessy,” and intimated that “ What chall I be ?” 
yet remains unanswered. In behalf of the author 
and his young protege, who fancied themselves 
uncared for and furgotten, we promise the contin- 
uance of the sketch in the next number. 

Well, we have taken “a retrospective review” 
—-thermometer at par, viz: 100—mem: send the 
tube to be lengthened—not a breath to stir an 
Aspen—mem: send for a fan—and pray, what 
more can be done? More than well done are we 
already ; in fact, done to a turn, and can you have 
a heart to ask us to turn over anoth: r ‘eaf, in a lan- 
guid attempt to be chatty? A cloud over the sun, 
and a shadow over the glowing street, and a gush 
of coolair! Delightful! Now for a social time. 
You will find a sweet, little—there! out comes 
the sun again, like a cannon-shot out of a powder- 
cloud. Positively, it won't do. Allow us to give® 
you, in a glass of iced water: “ours” and “ours ;” 

















“Inpex Rerum.”+Ladies, pardon us this brace 
of barbarisms ; if it were French, or even Dutch 
—more politely German—no apology would be 
required. But, perhaps, as it is the mere title of 
a book, you'll grant us easy absolution. Well, 
have you chanced to see a copy? Author, John 
Todd—first appearance, ’34— contents, ah! that’s 
the curious part of it—contents, 000, nili’, 
nothing. There it is in three languages, Latin, 
Eng'ish and, Arabic, and yet, unless you have 
seen the volume, our tri-stranled assertion is nct 
strong enough to make prisoner of your credulity. 
Moreover, had Dr. Todd never written another 
book than that same “ Index Rervm,.” which, by 
the way, save title-page and preface, never was 
written, h> would still bea great, a faultless, aye, 
an immortal au‘hor—the author of as fair a vol- 
ume as ever issued from the press, filled with as 
fair, white paper as ever fluttered in disguise, from 
a beggar’s back. If you have never seen it, we 
venture the assertion that you will be delighted 
with it, and as ladies are “delighted” with every- 
thing now, from poetry to pudding, froma flower 
to a flounce—the old colonial thirteen is the fash- 
ional]. n imber for the ‘a ter—-why, it is nota very 
s‘rong word, after all. To convince you of it, we 
mst askasaucy question: whom do you love 
best? Now if you answer “right out,” without 
blushing or bridling, ten to one, you will reply, 
your own blessed self; and by the same sign, the 


ca ie will go by default, for whatis dearer toone | 


than her own thoughts—if she have any—-and 
what is more precious than the record of one's 
own feelings, the panorama of her mind, the world 
within, that so gives cast and coloring to that 
other world without? Now, that “Index Rerum” 
is just such a record, of which you are to be the® 
daily author, somebody else having kindly writ- 
ten the preface, that most awkward, thankless 
par: of a book, for you. “In the nameof the 
Proj het—-figs!” perhaps you exclaim, “and so 
you have rambled on, after this random fashion, 
just to tell the girls they should keep a diary, like 
some superannuated old fellow, who, having lived 
out his usefulness, straightway turns about to live 
his life over again on paper, to be left with pare- 


@ goric vials, morphine powders, and the whole 


family of ite’ kindred opiates, to his unfortunate 


OUR MOSAIC WORK. 

















grand-children.” Well, my fair indignant, though 
somewhat transformed by the garb you have sent 
it home in, we mut confess that it is the verita- 
ble idea, and with hands in all humility, placed 
orientally over our bended head, we await sen- ~ 
tence, urging in extenuation that we sinned for 
y ur sweet sake. Hal we written a homily.upon 
journalizing, and given you fiir warning, sure we 
are, that you would not have read farther than 
the initial line. We knew better than that, and 
so, as we have lured you on thus far, it is nearer 
out to read right on, than it is to return, The 
systematic chronicling of one’s better thinkings, 
is regarded as a tax, and too often indeed, it 
proves alike unprofitab!e and laborious. To train 
one’s free and joyous fancies to fold their hands, 
and sit demurely in a row to pass inspection, is 
not whatwe propose ; nor yet to stilt the thoughts 
tha’ fit‘ed gracefully here and there, like bees on 
way-side flowers, for -om-body to cali them “fine,” 
bet just to note emo‘ion, feeling, thought, as in 
turn they come and go, There’s many asunbeam 
in a clo idy day ; so in the dullest mind, there are 
not wanting go'den thoughts, that gathered up, 
would fill a quiver with loveliness and light. 
Lidies make Herbarium:, they work worst- 
el, they treasure albums, but such a volume, 
thos enriched with sketches, colored from the very 
life, not written to be read, but tor the sake of 
writing, would be worth to its author, a library 
of printed thought; for it would be the living 
flowers of fancy, the real fabric of the every-day 
wear of find, and the true sentiment of the 
‘ 
a you read awbook—does it pleasé yout 
Then note it; analyze the elements of that pleas- 
ure. Does a passage impress you with its beau- 
ty,.or its truth? Note that, volume, chapter, 
page. How many times have you had a dim re- 
co!lection of a sentiment you had once read, ad- 
mire |, an1 committed, as you thought, to memo- 
ry’s keeping, You want it now, but it is just be- 
: 01d your reach, just there in the shadow. How 
y uwish you could recall the name of the volume 
wherein you saw it, but that keeps company with 
the sentiment ; you can almost touch them with 
your fingers’ ends—not quite. Who has not felt 
this, and in so feeling, been an intellectual Tanta- 
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lus? An “Index Rer im,” a Common Place Book, 
will keep them forever within your grasp ; and 
three hundred pages thus filled, as a work for ref- 
erence, as a “Saving’s Bank” for many a little 
coin of thought, that would otherwise have slip- 
ped untold from the careless hand, as a treasury 
of knowledge, would be of greater worth to its 
possessor, than the most ponderous Encyclopedia 
that ever turned its gilded back to the admiring 
gaze of a bibliomaniac. Such a volume might not 
do to pass round among one’s friends like albums 
and sweetmeats; we should as soon think of lend- 
ing our eyes. But once engaged in such a record, 
many a creeping hour of loneliness would spring 
up like a bird, full-fledged and free, into the sum- 
mer heaven of melodious thought; the hearth- 
light glow of a mind awake, would lure home 
each discontented, wandering fancy, and the hap- 
piest place in the whole world, would be in one’s 
own mind, and within hearing of the beat of one’s 
own heart. 

Love in a cottage, and bliss in a hovel, would 
then be transformed from rhyme into reason ; the 
“ tally-ho!” of the huntsmen and huntswomen af- 
ter happiness, would cease to ring along the plains 
and through the vales; this great Nimrod of a 
world be converted into a home-body, and the se- 
cret be finally discovered, that if happiness exists 
anywhere beneath the stars, it is only because we 

var it thither in our own bosoms; bosoms warm- 
ed with generous sentiment, beating with worthy 
purposes, and filled with thoughts of one’s own 
thinking. 

We would not that the ladies should be “blue- 
stockings;” the article is our abomination, but we 
have yet to learn t iat women are allfnzers. In- 
deed, it does not seem to us either quite necessary 
or desirable, that because they can weave cloth, 
or make puddings, or play upon the piaug, or rock 
the baby, that their minds should be woolen, fac- 
tories,,orchestres or nurseries; or that every 
thought should have the quality and flavor of a 
pudding. Until a woman can “ throw her soul” 
into muking a pie, or setting a patch, we claim 
for her something nobler than this; wee Assert, 
that if she be unhappy, it is for the want of ov- 
curation, which, though seldom or never, enume- 
rated among evils deprecated, has been produc- 
tive of more heart-misery, in this world of ours, 
than pestilence, famine, or the sword ; occupation 
which should bring into play that whole triunity 
of being—-band, heart and mind, 


Tux Porrny or sn Cmpconeie Tuemer.--The 














field of Flax, heaving a mimic sea, with its blue 
blossoms, 

The painter’s canvas is folded. in its lawny 
stem ; yes, and the very tints and lines with which 
he makes his bright creations almost live and 
breathe, receive their softness from its lint-seed 
urns. ' 

Though all unwoven yet, paper is there, to 
whose fair sheets we owe the record of ten thou- 
sand thoughts, thoughts otherwise forgotten. 

Flax had a language once; an humble tale of 
industry and toil; a homely one of peace, and 
happiness, and plenty, homely because at home. 

The time has been, when poets loved to picture 
scenes of sweet content, where the “little wheel’s” 
low humming round and round, made music ; and 
when in mournful numbers they would sing of a 
home deserted, 2 hearth cold and lonely, and a 
little band that once clustered there, scattered 
and gone forever, they would with Rogers sing, 

“ Her wheel at rest—the matron charms no more.” 

“ Her wheel at rest”? What a feeling of deso- 
lateness did this brief, this simple announcement 
once bring, but not so now. Those days are past, 
fair reader, for believe us, such work-day music 
never offends the ears of modern fashionables, ex- 
cept by accident. 

What an unseen:!y accompaniment would it be 
to the thrumming of the piano, or the long-drawn 
sweetness of the “last new song;” and yet the 
lace that flaunts so gaily in the assembly room, 
and the fair texture which bears'the music of that, 
very melody, was drawn out to the tune of that 
same unseemly hum. 

We said the flax had a langtage once ; it speaks 


; it yet, but with an air so lowly, so every-day-like, 


that we fear it is seldom heard or heeded. 

Here’s another, that needs no skill of our’s to 
make it eloguent of thought: 

The Weeping Willow! Who has ever seen its 
pensile form drooping over the streamlet or the 
tomb, without a feeling of sadness coming over 
his soul, and the touching remembrance of that 
time, when Judah’s daughters sat down by Ba- 
bel’s waters-and wept, and 

“ Silent the r harps, each cord unstrung, 
On peudant willow branche; hung.” 

-Thus the willow of Babylon, though a wander- 
er {rom its‘home in the far-off Levant, bears on 
its leaves a tale of SOKrow. 

In the early spring, the little snow-drop bound 


in its icy chains, lies close, to the frosty earth; e 


but soon the ascending sun melts the ¢rystal links, 
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, hope-Jit spirit, -bound in 
the bonds of 
blasts of a wi 
away and be at 
er Stn dispels thé” 
calm, how beautiful, 


d, which would fain “ fly 
and then, when that great- 
er and the gloom, how 
the manumitted bloom 


ner looks forth beaytifuljamid ’ fine birds, maybe, but fine language cannot make 


fine thoughts. Array a little, miserable, dyspep- 
tic idea in the richest of thought’s wardrobe, but 


se, and chilled by the rude $ it is base-born, a chur! still,«while a sentimént 


truly noble, sinner against the statutes of Gram- 
mar though it be, and ‘altogether unseemly in its 
; outer adornings, betrays its nature “Ter a’ that 
for a’ that,” and will command the respect which 


in that bright, baliny clife of “perennial spring, 38 charity's selfywould not vouchsafe to the courtly 


’ 


where there is no migre change. 


EBooxomy—An awkwar word to Be sure. 
What a pitgt the accent. ison fhe antepenalt, with 
an absurd lithe Yowel Wading the way, and a 
couple of insig ) syllables tumbling along. 


after it, sounding, forall tlie world, Ifke the rat-, 
tling of a tin pan,” 


: ‘jingling of "pence in a’ 
money-drawer. Hear itma 







nothi 
‘ that utter 
3 eratirg, .' 


rustlirly.in the silk of polished phrase, 
‘at the “Almack’s” of fashionable lit- | 


b 


wt 
—? ie 


c IDEAL AND, fir Reav-2"Oni Bonoi”— 
atis it good for ?”"+ What is. it worth?” 


The ‘world is metamorphosed into ope vast inter- 
rogation point, andthe burden of its query is util- 


‘He-con-o-my. “How ¥ ity: From'the granite of Bunker, to the gilding 


different from the smooth-flowing Greek—beg } of a banner, ’ tis all the same—everything priced 


~ your parden—whence it is derived ; as different as 


the gracefukswaying »branches-of & forest. tree, 
from those.same branches, lopped and trimmed, 
and wrought into a fenee. 

Don’t be alarmed; we. are.no political, econo- 
mist ; don't yawn ; we ne vér.matiufactured a hom: 
ily, but then we were thinking what a pity it is, 
that somebody does not cease preaching about 


‘economy in wealth, and give us an éxhortation 


upon eednonry ‘in’ words. Such spendthrifts as 
pepple are now-a-days, tossing about. the richest. 
and most expressive terms in our language, as 
though they were,worthless; clapping. them on 
to the back of every little@beggarly thought they 
pick up in the highway—paying toll-fees through 
this* world of ins ith pounds, when a penny 
would do as well—making Words of nble import 
the common counters of every-day expression, 
until the pillars of Hercules are effaced, the im- 
age worn off, and terms, that economically em- 
ployed, would bribe the emotions into play—nay, 
buy the heart and mind of a hearer. outright, 
are passed indifferently about as “crossed quar,’ 
ters.” How many things are “delightful,” “s¥eet)” 
“lovely,” “beautiful,” from a pudding 6a poem 
from a pickle to a prince. Is a” thundér-storm 
«t¥emendous,” * awful,” “ terrific.”* so forsooth ws 
a toothache—why don’t they cap the climaxyand 
call it sublime too? If a British patridt is *no-* 
ble,” so indeed is a Berkshire porker,@To what' 
base uses may they come! Arid 60~ we" might 
run on ‘with each nobler jvérd in the vocab- 
ulary, and show how it his been depreciated ; for 
@ word, like a coin, is ‘worth what it goes for, good 
for what it will Bring.” Fine feathers will make 
VOL L—24, . 





‘by the card. Such people would have clouds tick- 
eted, andelowers labeled with the purchase and 
the selling-price. If these utilitarians themselves, 

came into market thus ticketed, we wonder 
which would be the greater. If such folks had 
the management of things, they would set Niag- 

“Gra’s thunder ‘to turning a spindle, and “wring 
out” the sunset to dye woolens in. 


We believe that everything truly beautiful is 
truly useful—Wwhether it pleases eye, or ear, or 
heart—if it awakens a pleasant emotion—if it 
stirs a happy thought—if it obliterates a single 
car®, it has subserved a noble purpose, and that it 
cost’ nothing, that it is not hung up by the heels 
in the shambles, or trundled to market in a wheel- 

“barrow, is no particular evidence that it is worth 
nothing. Youf rabidly practical people would 
have’ everything in Day-Book and Ledger, and 
what cannot be entered in counting houses, being 
of, unt, is tambled ignominiously under the 

. hey wouldhave everything somewhat 
after this fashion, . 
a. - Monstrous Usury. Dr. 


“Toa ring a rainbow, - - “yee 0,25 
“" de.ight experienced in a flower garden, 0,06 
“ conversation witha filend, - - 0,03 
“ yeading fine passagefrom Mi.ton, - 0,02 


~~ 


* 


0,88 
PER CONTRA. ’ 
Or. 
By one bushel potatoes, - - - @123 


“ « gbarter of mutton, - - . 0,50 
«“ « bushel We.hersfields, - - 1,00 


$2,75 





tS in favor of Mr. Utility, $2,39. 
s 
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And by such calculations is it, that the world, 
in every transaction, shows a balanee in favor of 
the real over the ideal. Seriously, we regard it 
as a grievous error, into which men have fallen. 
Utilitarians resemble a boy drawing a seine for 
stars, in the calm water, while the bright originals 
are really-in the heaven abcve, or laying a stone 
on a shadow waving upon the grass, to keep it 
still, while the real branches are swinging freely 
and merrily overhead. 

_ When it shall be demonstrated to ts thatalll ; 
the real pain of the world is eccasioned\ by rheu- 4 
matic joints, apd twipging nerves, and shattered 
fortunes—that the substantial pleasure of li is 
heaped upon the luxurious board, or domicile 

the splendid mansion, or smothered upon 
downy pillow—that the Shadows that steal over 
the spirit, are not as ¢ruly shadows, ag those that 
glide*or nestle beneath the summer cloud—that 
the darkness and the dawn in the imaginary worlds 
have not as much to do with the weal and the woe 
of men, as the light of the great sun, and the dewy 
curtains of Vesper, then will we believe, that all 
of hope and happiness that cheers, all of thought 
and feeling that quickens and ennobles, is a Mir- 
age in the desert wofld, that mind is a fiction of 
the poets, and life itself an empty dream. 

Since we commenced the masonry of this “Mo- 
saic,” we received a poetical favor from our gifted 
contributor, Miss Frances A. Futuer, and as it 
was cut in diamonds ere it came, we fit it in, just 
here: 


NAMELESS THOUGHTS. 


‘Marvel not, my lips are res' less, 
My soul weary withoutgears ;” 
Thought’s strong river runs _ 
Through a channel worn by tears. 


Not from books we learn our less 
In the lores of life and love, _ Fgr 
Things ufiseen do leave impressionty, 7 . 
Nothing ever can remove. . 

> . 
Not by years we tally ages yg 
In the Heart's account ¢f life, . Pa 
But by struggles, that it wages te ** 
On its many fielas of strife. 


In the morning of my being, 
While the duwn was in vhe sky, 
Even then, my spi it fleeing 
Onward, saw futurity. 


Dreams came early to my spirit, 

Shadows early to my heart, 

Thought and sorrow then were near it, 

That might never more depart. =) 





Though my days be few in number, 
And iny hairs be never gray, 
Much that never might wht & 
Older fiearts, comes in my way, he 

: e's 


Every night some newer 

I have se -n, to tough m 

And each new-sucéee ow 
Thesame Jesson doth impart. 


Each poor wretch that wilks beside me, 
Seems to p'ead wi'h earnest e} es, 

* © for some kind hand fo guide me . 
Where.a happier gine licsg? 


But his path I cannot alter, ot 
* — Though my heart isflowing o'er;, 
‘And with lips that blessing falter, 
« Turn'frem that whieh I nut 


“ Mafyel not, my tips are ag 
My sou! weary wit it years ;”’ 
The hear ’s flood is aye resist!ess, 
Swollen with the tidé of tears. 





Tar Worts or.a Great Sorrow.—Somebody 
says,.“Sorrows are the pulses of spiritual life; 
After each beat we pause, orly that we may gath- 
er strength for the next.” The physician places 
his fingers upon the feeble wrist of the invalid, 
and feels the ebbing lifé as it thrills and intermits, 
and intermits and thrills beneath his touch, but a 
} great sorrow:can alone render the gteat pulses of 

strong humanity audible. It reveals what we 
fiever knew before, that benéath the rough exte- 
rior of the roystering World, beats a heart as soft 
and warm as an infant's. Grief aetS upon it like 
a fever, quickens its pulsations, fills. its avenues, 
and gives it a delirium of theaven ; and wLen it 
comes forth, humbled in its Weakness, with a 
tnilder eye, and a gentler mienj and a softer 
hafd, aye, and a softer heart, why, one feels 
like loving the world for what it is, and forgiving 
it for what it has been. One tear may melt a 
single heart, but the *“ winows of Heaven must 
be opened” ere the aggregate heart of the world 
ds touchedrand’softened ; ere the money-changers 
of its holy temple are driven forth ; ,ere the idols 
that have been;set up therein, are, torn from the 


the tear.falls from a proud eye upofi Misery’s 
brow, and the prayer of the Publican’ standing 
afar o up-alliover the land. A broad wing 
is unfurled over earth. Ite qiivers to-day with 
the sighs of the departing, ot the'stars shine not 
through its dark plumes. OT dikes n6"sound—it 
is motionleny—it is there—-there: between us and 


4 








shrinesethey desecrate ; ere the hand is ungloved © 
Ko smooth ‘the pillow of suffering Poverfy and 
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Heaven’s own emilyStatween @s.and many loy- 

ed cnéS and lost oné’. Oh! if it werea battle ; To 
Po dun har anarmy with bannérs,” withthe’; , Neviasttd flower, > 
crash of cannon, and the shouts of men; if t » Or withered bud, Celestial gardens know! 
were anything, “ to stiffen the sinews, and sum- Nescorching blast. orfierce descending shower 
mon up the blocd” jm preparation for*the fray, Seatters destructi like ruthless fue ! 
then would it be bereft of Half its terrors. ee _ — . 
no—it “walketh at midnight, and wasteth at Btart}@ the sacred host with fear and dread, 
noofi-day.”. Wasteth! How much there is of songof péace Creation’s morning heard, 
awe,of solemn thought, ip that one word. How, ; 4 sung wherever angel-minstrels tread!” 
does it tell of that Sinking of, hopeand life, felt, 
not seen, when as in some troubied dream, ‘ 
feels his grasp just looseniagfram the é 
the stream; so slowly he 
surely, the waters close over him @p} 

A great sorrow weaves strong, 

love so warmly and so well,. as thos 
been drawn together by @ kit 
the little circle grows small 
they look into each aie. p 





NO bed of death enduring Loveattends, 
teh the coning of @ pulseless sleep. 
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Exquisire on—In turning over the 
leayes f Lamartine’ s late work, entitled “Confi- 
n ng) we ‘encountered a beautifil allusion, 
fo .its"aptness and simplicity, is ‘worth re- 
ing. at must be premised that the pa- 


~ @theme for 


other's ban z 


hearti hid know (oa —. ee ‘oh 
links, wrought-and weld- 





aroufil-them. But their hour came at last. In 





+ mipting to this, the poet beautifully remarks : 


there is » »“Tremem oneé to have seén the branch of 
" ir the fu ns That Wing le The { the,willow, which had’been torn by the tempest's 
that #léd, éan close it with # breath, hand fropt ‘parent tr eating in the morn- 
and harmless.it .willdroop at the foot of the throne. ! j S light the Angry,s of the overflow- 
Brightest is the bow that breath has bended tipon ° in ee: ifa female nightingale still cover- 
the darkest cloud,‘and the waters of affliction will..; al her asit srifted down the foaming stream ; 


“hot swell forever, é s 
To the bereaved, we 
silence of our shane the 


nought but the 
irfulpthe words 


of hopeto the heartless, if such thre are, this 


Giought: =» 

“ Art isfong ng, and. 
And our hearts, though 

Sti J, like muffled drums, 


js flecting, 
and brave,’ 


ting 


Funeral farclies to the graye”? © 
To all, the eget words that come over th 


it, so like'a Gush of cool air tothe fevered brow— 
atruth swung up from the cool, dripping. wel to 


the burning lip. “-* 
“No sicknegs there, 


No weary wasting of the flesh nid © ) 7 
king from the midnight air, 
bright a ad 


No fearful s 


No diead 

















pee zt ; 
. ¥° adap Mion foF a5 i é-* 


> . ee s 
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| and the male on the wing followed the wreck, 
which was bearing away the object of his love.” 
Sometimes, in glancing over an indifferent arti- 
clé; the eye is arrested by some particularly bright 
thought, or beautiful fancy, that glitters out in- 
stantaneously, like a Sai in moonlight—a 


4 mimic star. 
YA while siniee, we ‘adi to take up a paper, 


_ and while reading an obituary notice of one whom 
F the gods | loved; for.she died young, the fol 
; i, quotation struck usas begutiful : 


hatff passed thy ugh a pure life 
wing-sunned, through the blue 


‘all the good aie: blessing 
m is conception may be familiar to our 
“readers; it may possibly oceur in Moore or Mil- 
tén, or be in half the School readitig books in the 
“Vind, but we confess, at the peril of our literary 





honi ” 
=e" 





—_ oe reputation, that itis new to us, . Whoever its au- 
Tie thor, a hundred such would: be worth 

Is never more to him than a string of pearls. It reminded 
us of whdie eloquént couplet upon “poor Gol- 


dy ;” 
C-r0r never mortal left this world of sin, 
Morgilike the infant that he entered ia.” 
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MUSINGS OVER AN OLD Siete —Thapali the, con- > egh.: on thesecond night of» =} arrival, par 
sideration of a lover of the “old”—it wasn ’t Ralph { a trap-door, and from the trap-door to a flight of 
Hoyt—we were favored with an odd-looking yol- steps downwards, ayd from a flight of steps toa 
ume, purporting to be the Philadelphia Weekly } subterrancous passage, toa door that 1s shut, and 
Magazine, published in 1797—fifty-two-years ago. ; from that to a deer that is open, and frem that to 
As we turned over the queer pages, with their * a cell, aud from thatto a chapel, and from a chap- 
“F's” for their “S's,” ‘andytheir strange looking 4 @l back to a subteyfaneous passage again; here 
T's, and their “cateh-words,” and theirgound-about ’ present either a skeleton, with a live face, or a 
editorials, and saw now and then, a young poet } living body with the bead of a skeleton, or a 
introduced to the favorable regards of the public, } ghost all in white, oma groan from a uistant part 
by the kind-hearted editor, and thought how his $ of a cavern, or the shake of a cold band, or a suit 
or her heart must have flutteréd "just ‘then, and § of armor moying—fierce ‘put out the light, and 
how it had eeased to flutter long ago# and whem y 
under the head “ Intelligence,”*we saw the nai 
that figured then—the statesmen, the ines, 
the soldiers, and read the laudatory paragraphs, 
and thought how the eulogist and the praised now 
slept side by side, in earth’s calm, pulseless bow’ 7 a 
som, and thought how yain were the pride, tl “ADR UR eee ee pondent -_ pas, re 
hope, the aspirations of yesterday, and thought so ly “changed her mind”’—strange 
how many that now glitter in the sunbeam of wd a ae Ppald. do wiles OT wt men 
ular applause—rendered visible by the ray that» finer on lip now= yeh! “- > 
gilds them, and bow soon they will fade from the neilect us aeverely, ahd as a. tie mh 
sleepless eye of Time—the ephemera of a goné woud will, gs tarpene ey ees ing. We 
summer, we could not, and you will not blame us peeve seine pardouplg ner, * - 
for the weakness, we could uot help feeling sad. } MOPS sh¢ will relent again: 

It was like visiting a ceMetery, and pérusing the Thon of the pale and plagid brow, 


Thou of the eye, whose radiant light 
lettered stone, reared by the handof affection, to Shindstredy behedth. as def thé morn 
those who were, and are not. From asi ver cloud on a summer’s Light. 


ee 









i eee for some nights in sue- 
cession, and after the 4 has been privet to 
a jelly with | 
man of herhe ea on aria Puckages est” 
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Well, well, this won't do—such thoughts are Thou of thé’goiden sunset fair, 
contagious ;so make the most of ‘your sunbeam, Thou of thebeauty stiange and rare; 
ditt auton By tl 7 lis sail » Thou of the’step like fallingeain, 
my fair ephemera. By the way, we discover ‘hédheitie, Adriensie: 
in that old book, the original recipe for making a . 
romance, Ho! ye romancers, behold the myste- Thou of the soul, whose light ean gila 
ries of your craft disclosed x, All the gloom in this heart of miue 
oe Soul, where the deve of innocence 
Take an old castle; pull down a part of it, and Watches upon its inner shrine, 
allow the grass to grow on the battlements, dnd} sy. 76 1 me tit Lam remembered there, 
provide the owls and bats with uninterrupted { “In that soul’s oft ut ered prayer, 
Labitations among the ruins.” Pour. @ sufficient rs seen OOp te vee, 
—< Adrienne, Adrienne. 
quantity of hea¥y rain upon the hinges bolts a 
of the gates, so that when they >attempted to * I havé worshipped hopelessly, - 
be opened, they may creak most eartully. Next Even as one who sought ty woo, 
take an old man and woman, and employ it To himself, the orbs that dance 
* f this castle, and provi ide . On yon pave of echer blue, ” 
to sleep in a part. o' , and p h% As stang,o'¢f earth, art thou ab: 
with frightful stories of lights that appear inthe + ai now offering thee its some e. » 
western or the.eastern tower every night, and of 4 oomed 10,eudiess pain La 
music heard inthe neighboring woods, and ghosts a Be SA dr ayS, AGrjeune? 4 oe 
dressed in white, who perambulate the place. 1 hes aah st aspéd thee inhiy reds, “ 
Convey to this castle a young lady; consign D from thy.eye > 
Pt . - > a * 
her to the care of the old man and. woman, whd y blissful seemed — 
must relate to her all they know, that is, all the Fullealinost to 
‘ ; 
do not know, but only suspect. Make her drea P peri: age ke ney 
fully terrified at the relation, but dreadfully Let me slasp ‘aadiail cilas.. ,. “9 
patient to behold the reality. Convey. her, =. 


Aa Ae. 
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An Inompent.—Strangely interwoven is one’s 


vernacular, the tones his mother taught bim, with 


his affections, thoughts, and very self. Educated ° 


from the cradle, to lisp the words of love, by those 
dear lips that never speak amiss to Memory’s pen- 
sive ear—language the niédium for the*babel bar- 
gainings of the market, the ribaldry of the de- 
praved, and the trumpet-call of battle—for the 
utterance of passion, and the taunts of pride, we 
are apt to forget, or perhaps we have never felt, 
how’exquisitely it is twisted with the fibres of our 
being; to forget that it is fashioned into the breath 
of prayer, and the vow of faith,and the song.of 


hope+that it is language, that falls glowing from’ 


the lips of eloquence—language that steals with 
an angel’s blessing into the heart of sorrow—lan- 


guag ath moulded in the low, theilling” Whis- 
pers é—by which mind and mind are bridg- 


ed—thotight telegraphed to thought, and t ‘te « 


tric flash of feeling transmittéd'r snd the 
circle of ,intélligent atid rational _Bistetioe oe 
forte as a pure. crystal st tream, whose ee 
Te! e eS eae of. ruth ; ; 

rrent.of impetuous and im- 
sucrice, and now swelli unc du- 
pg! Such is, F et few 
er still regard it, as one of the 
ings of Heaven. ~ 
cially Swere w e iuh pressed ' with this truth, 
at alittle incident “briefly mentiohed i in tBat'nd- } 
mirable work by De _ Rush, ‘Diseases of the 
Mind.”A longtime has elapsed since-we read it, 
but however varying in minor points, the grand 
feature of the,story i is faithfully retained” _~ 

A man, an old” resident of«Philadelphia,, lay {. 
upon his death-beds He ‘was a foreigner. Fort 
years before he had migrated from itt 
to this broader land of; freedom—had come. 
er when the dew,of youth glittered alike upon 










richest. bl 





‘Tam 


heart and brow, and made him a home in the 
lanl of the stranger. Often i, ga had he 
dreamed of the shadows of his native Alps; of 
the mountain stream that rushed"by the cot of his 
j father lof the cragle-songs that had lullaby’d him 
} in that far nestling place Of memory and affec- 
$ tion; and often throu,h his'dreamy e rhad the 
“ Ranz des vaches” melted a way to his heart, and 
, softened it, till he sobbed again, and woke'to find 
; himself an alien andkalone. Years passed on, and 
? though not forgotten, those scenes were less fre- 
quently remembered: The language of his child- 
hood was utterell po more," A family sprang up 
around him. His hearth was vocal with the voices 
of loved ones. One by one, the daughters, lured by 
the’beckoning hand of love, left him ; the sons, to 
battle manfully with the world, Time fled apace, 
and its Snows fell noisélessly upon the jetty locks 
the » father —an 6 old man'how j+-and those snows 
not, ~The firm step, and the,strong voice, 
filous® tozether the hour had come, 
marin: st die. 
’ The ights bu ed dimly in that curtaingid room, 
and the tonés.were subdued and low. There was 
a hush ; the “heavy, _breathingvof the sleeper was 
beokep? he awoke to consciousness, a feeble mur- 
mur parted his thin lips, and affection bent over 
him with a quickened ear, but those sounds were 
"Strange to all, save his, Wife. ‘She heard them, 
and wept’on. _ The old man spoke of the home of 
his childhood. Again he © Bat beneath the shadow 
of his own leyed mountain; again his sister's 
voice rose softly ofthe evening air, as it was wont 
in other times. Herclas 1h hands upon his 
_breast ; his voice grew He prayed—and 
; that last prayer*was'breathéd gy raz worps ais 
‘MOTHER Se i language he disped i in in- 
fithcy | " 


D -sm : Pi ; 
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. FLOWERS. 


Fiowens! sweet tokens of Heaven’slove, They 
come tp us as messengers of mercy, to cheer and 
gladden the heart in the hour of affliction or des- 
olation, They speak of hope and ‘resignation. 
They soothe the troubled spirit, even with their 
beauty and fragrance. They exhale praise and 
adoration, and teach us, erring mortal-, the same 

_lesson. Who does not love flowers? Whose 
heart is not purified and softetied by the contem- 
plation of their loveliness? *The taste for flowers 
is almost universal ; yet whef they are most cul- 
tivated and cherished,/*we find most sensibility, 
most refinement, and most cheerfulness. Their 
cultivation beguiles» the mind from gloom, and 
raises it above despondency.. Their sweet fra- 
grance soothes the senses, and they speak to the 
heart in a language that Cannot be misunderstoods_ 
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judgment, and your sensibility; and indeed, by 
such a gift, pays you the highest compliment. 
But when each flower*has a separate language, 
hom much more expressive the gift. Then the 
little token, so choicely selected by the hand of 
friendship or affection, tells you why your friend 
esteems or loves you. They praise or blame, they 
flatter or reproach, they encourage or dishearten. 
Does the water lily droop in the collection, itsays, 
“you are eloquent ;” the cedar, “you are worthy ;” 
the magnolia speaks of “ perseverance ;” thé holy- 
hock, of “ ambition ;” the honeysuckle,of “ fideli- 
ty ;” the mignionette, of “mental and moral ex- 
cellénce ; ” the poppy, of “ consolationg” the ver- 
bena, of “ sensibility 3”. the pink and yose'tell the 
tale y* friendship and love ;” and the Violet de- 
sires “ remembrance.” 

Flowers aré said to be “ the alphabet of angels, 
with which they write on hill and plain_mysteri- 
truths,” 7” and they have indeed lex- 
fer icon to earth's children, by Le 
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| presenting such a token, honors your taste, your 
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ad There is no mé¥e poetical idea than this, of at- 
taching to each flower a language, fur’ thén the 
not only appeal to the heart, but. they. ‘peak 
the understanding, and they pass between friend } cus 
and friend, as messengers of lowland friendship. 
What. has a more. happifying » éfféct, than the 
present of # boquet of flowetst “Your friend, in 
1 a a 
“ss 
Youthful maiden, do thowbeware, 
For darts are poiti a.d there, 
Thy tender heart may-chance-to feel 
The-fatal , Olson they PP cee is. @ 
Infecting deep the i Poe . 
Exuding from the waning "3 
Extiac ed only by the hind 
y That takes us to oe 


ie 


’ rhe World itself a Woven snare, 
, To wrest the strong, ‘entice the fair 
, * A luring scene ht display, 
ae, But luring always to betray. 
jo 8 of e’ther clime, . 
4 sige: Strivéin vain thyself to harm, 
wie.d in vain its power to charm. 


4 ss «& ; ny 
Wb ath sae beneath the floods of time, 


2 Snwatiangedt vient Jab* ring: time, 
“That Than on min commits the crime ; 
oe direst woes that men befall, 
< any at come at human call. 
. chviceor risky throws+ 
: come, a'as! by those, 
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ONE THING AND Rr eg pane 


& Banwy Fornester.”—It was with ongijnad regret Not go—not 80. The chief attraction of the Kedh isa 
thet we read the announcement of the i Iness of this ¢ simp'e—Frower; a flower tliat ‘ed up in the 
estimable woman. Kz own to you per' , as Fanry {4 stony court of'a prison’s gldomy yard, and bloomed 
Forres er, the graceful euthor of Alder I , and @ 3 and withered. and grew again, and Yhrived'tight won- 
l.undred things beside, whose names are even nowupon } drfully. Prue, there was a frisonér, who for sore sin 
your lips: to us, she is the * FE. P C.” of long ago, { against the State, was tenant of a.cell, whose grated 
whose melodious musings warbled by themselves ina } windew overleoked tha! court, thromgh wich he 
dim, little corner ot the Mo risville Observer, or the } watched that little flower ae it flourished there, hours 
Hami'ton Pal'adium—the sehoo'-girl, of the country { and hours, unti' the sight of hiseyes touched his heart, 
village, the favorite among her. eumpanions To ycu, } and he came to lové that flower with al the intensity 
she is the successful aspirant for fame in t e-wWa'ks of } with which the deso'ate alone can love Hedream- 
liz! t literature; to us, the youthful teacher, chilled § ed of it—sleeping and waking—rejoiced for it wl en it 
with repu'se,and wearied wih trial, yet trustful ever- 3 rhrived—wept for it when it pined. At last he Obtain- 
To you, as the fair unk own, Whose nomme d+ plim- ? ed permission '0 visit it Oh! how he cherished it, 
has wing?d its way from hamlet to hamlet, winning ¢ and gazed upon it, and shaded it from the un, and 
words 0; welcome, wherever it went; to us, an amia- { shielded it from the frost. The pavement impeded its 
ble and gifted girl. sending forth with one hand, those } growth. Could not one stone be removed? He im- 
graceful fancies to the world, and w th the other, sus- } portuned.the warden, he petitioned the Governor— 
taining the tremb ing steps of parents whom she loved, etitioned with eloquence, even with tears for that 
prophesving their wishes, decora‘ing their home, and ; foolish, little flower. The Governor became interest- 
11 ing their hearts with joy. To you, as the favored { ed, first in the , risoner, next in the flower—so did some 
one of Heaven and the world, singing as the sieps { fuir damsel too~eouldn’t get along without une, after 
sing, for the song’x own sake. no* lost to her that o'h- } all, cuu/d they? Would youdsnow how that prisoner 
ers heard it too; to us, the daughter, turning fromthe % felt? Louk at theflower.. It droops; he is sad. It 
teacher's toil with an aching head and we>ry heart, to Tevives; hear him singing in his‘celt It had. become 
those other foilx of literature, whore bright avails } human to him*human, heen iem, and he loved itas. 
shou!d_ be placed, a free-willofferi, gj upon the aliar of } oné wou d love’®n angel. 4 
filial love What wonder that fancies spar led for If we have not you to ‘read the book, we 
such a sake —that thoughts turned Gewels as they Jeft , despair of s0 doing, @ iguoatingy’ lay down the 
ler pen. To you, as Mrs. Judson, the missionary’s » .-s 
wife, who went to India’s burning shore; to us, the 
devoted woman turning from the home shie- loved, to. 
the duty sheadored 
We saw her on the senting eve that made her, at 
onc? an orphan and abride, placing a grave of wate! 
between a'l of e rth She ever knew We 
her now, in Jand of ae orrow, di 
beneath a tropie sun. Can care. 
vive? Then surély,”; ‘she is we 
cheek shall bloom again 
then God sustain the mour; 
her— —= *. 
“what bilghibexchangel 
For the high birth rig ht of 
* «* 2 
« Prccroua."—We h L3 
rusal of this berutifyl, litte v 
up ouPmind after msture deli 
neris. a book by itsef Like” 
ination, it has a hero, aye, and 
hero. Who, or rather, what do ye 
or rather it, ist -A man of L 
statesman, robber; dnd te 








— _. Cxucago, July, 1849. 
liberty we take in enc: osing 
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tree, all Eve poetry—all the pictures of hiow tars are $ necticut, Stonington. That town had the honor, if we 


oahees 'y Hume commemorates a 

7 4 prediction ; every om vbigohoes 

the ace. its of a pi ophet God himse'f fas spoken on 

th i. theseyd ried - up torrents, these ¢ teFocks, 
ombs. attest it Zhe desert ap yt 

with terror ; Bud | thatit vas never vertu 

break tileneé, en < eeraaiga «typ ygics df the Bel. 

na” 

Wild are thedates which are told in every tongtfe of 
this’ “unlettered of the cities of the plain» Tlie 
app'es Id" Withouf, and dyst Within —who 
org member theif? ‘The char nt of birds into 

ave 'w atets—who has not heard it? The Déad 
deat hes lot Written of it, as it lies There, an im- 
perishe ble record of things that were? Aristo le and 
Strabo—l’ inyand Siculus, and even"fac tus himself, 
is not si‘ent. And in our own time’, what poet has not 
touched his harp upon its si ent. shores—what tou i-t 
has not enriched his tab ets as he floated upon its lan- 
guid waters? Latest, Li u enant Lynch has comple- 
ted itgsu vey, and given to he wor'd.a'vo ume full of 
freshness aud interest, and theré it lies stiil, surround- 
ed by its azure wa }, as if the paiuter’s hand who tra- 
ced filisetess ou'line on the sky, had trembled at 
the page within; the fly-leafo a volume in the world’s 
history, that shall not be fu ly opened ‘till the seals ot 
the sea are removed And there still, the tu: baned 
tribes stil) wai.der—there pitch —_ tents amid the 
art.culate sulitude. 
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Loox Atorr —The passing month Was been an event- 
ful oue * Since we chatted with you in June, on this ; 
Jast\page, many bright spirits hae “gone kof ic 
ded. from the visible ee nt forever. Among 4 
we number ‘nat gauenet song, Ma lame Cata +} 
that mother“i a w 0 oad Cavaign. c; Mad 
adme in. ea the bright, feular star” in the 
time of him of St hit Od Blessingtop, the au- 
thoress, aid o, T owy Mrs: Madikon, a woman tu 
shrined in the same pure thought with her whoma’ one 

\opecal led “1 at Wash- ., 


affluer.ce—*-to this favor?’ 
eth ihe world away- 
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) nightly remember. of giving birth to the Committee- 
man of “Cougse of Time” memory. He was an “ ex- 
cel ent good” man, but had ever read much poetry, 
je always saving and excepting the ancient psalmody, 
‘of whieh, sober Ken Frankiin gives us a specimen, in 
words and Jetters following, to wit : 


“Ye monsters of the bubb ing deep, 
iw Your Maker’ *s praises spout ; 
Up trom your 4 inds,yé co lings peep, 
An@wag your tails ubout.”” _ 


Well, as story goes, Pol ock’s fine poem had been 
introduce some ‘Acollege-larnt” man into the de+s- 
trict echo ua) for that miyste: ious and non- 
sensicalopera ionj facetionsly cal:ed parsing. The 
minister, deacon, And our ta-tefu friend,tieC mmit- 
tee-man, went upon a time, tosee wha proficiency the 
young block heads had made in guunery and projec. 
ti'es. “J -areing clags!” —and at the word, out came 
the sch} a)s trom the bac’ sents. eac ariued 5 with the 
“Course of Time.” Now be it prettised, our worthy 
knew as little of the “Gourse of Time,” as he did of 
the course of the white Nile The pedagogue turning 
to him with great suavity of ma.iner, “tiie a Vollock, 
Mr. A?” 

“N-n--no thank ye—not neow.”” Modes, tenses,num- 
bers and persous, being al: dispored of, aud the c ass 
dismissed, Mr. A., approached the teacher, and with a 
half embarrassed air, seized him confidentially by ihe 
button: “my dear sir, | hope yeu didn’t think hard 
cause J refused that offer o’ yourn? Id took a Pol- 
lock, but then I didn’t .ike to ac it "fore so many girls !” 
Who says, “Je gusiibus con disputadum ?” 


We Rememorr nom To ForcerOur indebtedness to 
a horie-€ont: ibutor, for an inteyesting story, founded 
wpe veritable incidents of the Mexican War The 

dtio of several papers, prevent its commence- 


pac “> > toe 
"thre S. W. Tolmes wil! acc-pt our thanks for her 


favor, #ud.trast she will give us further opportunity 
“for the mapivestuti... ‘of, ratitude. 
rr ae Jeut i ygonived too late for an 


— 
t~ not fair one, we nde and 
ee pant epistle, in whieh he insinu- 
vag re- - ¥ , of t and dcsires 


fe “d Jv@ to be as young as he is 
‘eos a be oh: 
of the nd. — 


t be ~ yas foolish.” 
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